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Exhibitions. 
OYAL SUMMER EXHIBITION. 
Open 9 A.M. to 7 P.M. 


oaDEMy. Admissi Catal 





8. 
Soldiers and Sailors in uniform admitted free. 








Gdurational. 
LBRARY , ASSOCIATION. —The COUNCIL 


decided that in future candidates for the EXAMINATIONS 
held under the SYLLABUS. who do not hoid certain approved 
Certificates, must pass a Preliminary Test in Eoglish Grammar and 
Domposition and in elementary General Knowledge, including 
jh Literature. — relating to this will be > patiinee 
ater, Probably the_ first Examination will held in 
UNARY, 1916, in London, aaa at the Hine y | seoieaiien 
entre Copie: 3 of the Syllabus may be obtained from ERNEST 
A. 
all, S. 





AKER, M.A. D.Litt., Hon, Sec., Bdncstion Committee, Caxton 











THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES canny" held and DEGREES are awarded in oe Pan 
ing ae RTS (including Architecture), PURE NCE, 


HANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

TWO ASSISTANT maaeees are required for this School. 
Candidates should be 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried (University 
men preferred) and possess the ability to teach the following subjects : — 

English nangnste and Literature, 
Physical Exercises, 
Class Singing. 

Salary. Taels 250 per m2nsem, without allowances, except particles - 
tion in the Superannuation Fund and free medical ‘attendance under 
—— for three years, with increase if the agreement is renewed. 

e value of the Tael at preseat rate of exchange is about 2s. 3d., 
bap ly liable to beg pcos id a r half acti 
rst-c passage is provided an: pay during voyage. 

Further particulars of thes may be rained of the 

_ by whom apptiensinae mee be received as early as 


Co., 
Agents for the Municipal Council of eeegee, 
68, Fenchurch Street, London, E.O. 





July, 1915. 








Situations Wanted. 


XPERT INDEXER will be glad of RE- 
—ae Very long experience.—S., 42, Rosehill Road, 
Wandsworth, 8.W 





a, NE, LAW, 4 APPLIED SCIENCE (including E ring, 
, an ng). 
The SESSION 1915-16 commences OCTOBER 6, 1915. 
Rntrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 
PROSPECTOSES, giving full sateegee. may be obtainéd from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 





UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


A BMSTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE- 
UPON-TYNE. 


Principal—W. H. HADOW, M.A. D.Mus. J.P. 
SESSION 1915-16. 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, SEPTEMBER 21-25. 


Particulars of Curricula for University Degrees and 
College Diplomas in Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Naval Architecture, Mining, Metallurgy, Agriculture, Pure 
Science, Arts and Commerce, and of Fellowships, Scholar 
ships and Exhibitions, on application to 

F. H. PRUEN, M.A., Secretary. 

Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FACULTIES. 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ARTS, COMMERCE, 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
SCHOOLS OF 


ENGINEERING, 
METALLURGY, 
DENTISTRY. 
Leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 
THE SESSION 1915-16 COMMENCES OCTOBER 5, 1915. 


ALL COURSES Ane DFGREES ARE OPEN TO BOTH MEN 
ND WOMEN STUDENTS. 
In the Medical ooes Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet 
uirements of other Universities and of seen Bodies, 
uates, or persons who have passed ree Examinations of 
other Untveretties, may, after one year's stuc y or research, take a 


SYLLAB sUSES, with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory 

lations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions 

and Sch Bcholarshitpe Will be sent on application to THE SECRETARY 
of the University. 


MINING, 
BREWING, 








Situations Vacant. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The University of London is about to appoint a PRINCIPAL 
OFFICER at a salary of 2000l.a year. Those who are desirous that 
their names Gos be considersa are invited to communicate with 
the Secre e Senate, from whom particulars can be obtain 

Testimonials are not required, and canvassing any Member of the 
Senate is prohibited. 

Names should ae the University not later than WEDNESDAY, 


September 15, 
PERCY M. WALUACE, Secretary to the Senate. 
University of London, South Kensington, 8. W. 





SWANSEA TRAINING COLLEGE. 


GRADUATR WANTED early NEXT TERM as MISTRESS OF 
METHOD,.—Particulars of the PRINCIPAL. 





AMBRIDGE GRADUATE, above military 

e, at present Secretary to Government Fducation Board of 

a Brit sh Dependency, desires an APPOINTMENT in England 
Previous experience with a County Education Committee. ill be 
in England in August.—BETA re 2,102, Athenseum Office, 11, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lané, E.C. 








Miscellaneous. 
UTHORS, JOURNALISTS, &c. — SHORT- 


HAND WRITER, with Literary facility, visits for Note- 
taking. Prompt Typed Transcripts, but no dictation into machine. 
HOME WORK—English, French, German MSS. TYPED. 
WAR WORK part time FREE. 
Letter only to TRIDENT, 55, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 





QUSSEX DOWNS.—SLINDON.—FURNISHED 
COTTAGE (Three Bed and Two Sitting-rooms), TO BE LET, 
A goer ST. Gas and water. ragefor small car. Beautiful fir woods. 

Good centre for walking holiday. Rent Three Guineas a Week.— 
Apply DR., Worthing Lodge, Worthing. 








Tppe-Wariting, Kc. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
YY PE-WRITING by Woman Graduate (Classical 


Tripos, Girton College, Cambridge ; eT OT Arts, pom. 
Bepeee, Revision, Shorthand.— Miss ‘A. CATCHPOOL, 

1, Lin; 's Road, Lewisham, 8.E, AS, CAMBRIDGE TYPE 
WRI ing. OFFICE.—Tele. : Lee Qreen 1075. 





UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPE-WRITING of 
every description accurately and promptl Ay. executed. Short- 

hand Typists provided. Meetings, anare, rmons reported.— 
ey LITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27, Chancery Lane. ‘Tel. 





[YPE-WRITING, DUPLICATING. Terms 
moderate. Nearly Two Hundred testimonials, from which 
following are extracts. 

I consider your work quite marvellous” hai 

excellent manner in which my — disgraceful MS. was typed.”— 
KAYE, 2c, Lea Bridge Road, Clapto: 





MSS., NOVELS, 
PLAYS, ESSAYS 
TYPE-WRITTEN WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 

Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. 
References to well-known Writers. 
M. STUART, The Croft, Bellingdon Road, Chesham, Bucks, 


AUTHORS STORIES, 








Catalogues. 


AGG S BRO 8, 
109, Strand, London, W.O. 


DEALERS IN RARE AND vaLoars BOOKS, 
RINTS, AND AUTOG! 


eundendoal sent post free to all ane — the World. 
Export orders solicited. 
Telegraphic and Oable Address: “‘ Bibliolite London.” 
Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 8.30. 








Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 


consider and place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of 
all kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—5 and 6, Clement's Inn, W. 








Sales by Auction. 


Miscellaneous Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION at their Rooms, 115, Ch 

FRIDAY, August 6, at 1 o'clock, M1 NCELLANBOUS BOOKA, in 
cluding Malton’s Picturesque Views of Dublin, coloured copy, 1795— 
Georgian Society [*ighteenth-Century drish Architecture} 5° vole— 
Crealock’s Deer-Stalking — ks on Ornithology, ' ingots Salvin, 
and Godman’s Birds of Central America, 4 vols. and the Writings of 
Sclater, Seebohm. Shelley, &.—a Collection of Books on the States of 
South America, well bound in half calf—Morrison’ * Painters of Japan. 
ye Luxe, 2 o—- a Facsimile Shakespeare—Bidition de 
Luxe of Tennyson, 12 vole—Oscar Wilde's Writings, Japanese vellum, 
13 vols—Books illustrated by Arthur Rackham, &c. = 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Probident Institutions. 
NATIONAL BOOK ae PROVIDENT 


Registered under the Bn. Staats Acts one approved 
under the National Insurance Act. 
President—-WILLIAM HBINSMAND, Esq. 
Founded in 1902 for the relief of every kind of aistoees among 
Booksellers’ and Publishers’ Assistan 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Life Membership, 52. Yearly Subscription, 6s. 
NO APPLICATION FOR HELP HAS BEEN REFUSED. 
Please support the Booksellers’ Assistant. 


R. W. THORNTON, Secretary. 
9, Walbrook, E.C. 





EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed £39,000. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 

The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, KG. K.T. 
President 

Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. M.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lrp. 
OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City 
of London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Tem mporary A and 
TT i en, pees a as esac of Mewseoers 
MEMB IP.— mola Man or Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Pub peer, pig mot Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is ge A ey : Fy at this meg aane 
enjoy its benefi ment of Five ngs annually, or Three 
—— for life, eer aa th 





that he or she is e sale of 
wspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secu jority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the I Instlt tution, 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Seventy, the Men 
receiving 251. and the Women 20l. per annum each. 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating oe  aaaes 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule 
pam ueen Victoria, provides 201.a year each for Six Widewt z 

ewsv' ors 

The “ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25i., and 0; 
Woman, 201., and was 6 ly su in memory of the late john 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882,and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
yearsa staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The “‘ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the tate Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
right of election to its benefits. 

RELIEF. of the institut relief fe E poy? in cases of distress, not only 
to + of the tto Ne or their servants 
w ber LE Memb rs of the Institu- 
Som; and, subject to tt relief . awarded in accordance 
with the merita and requirements of each case. 

The ‘‘Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 251. annum for 
One Man cy perpetual and grateful memory of Mr. bert Lloyd, 
who died Ma 12, 1899. 

e pal features of the Rules governing dovtien to all 
Pensions are, that each Candidate gl Dave been wees I 0 of 
the Institution for not less than ten ing * application $ 

(3) py in the 


(2) not less than sixty years of age; 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretrry 








papers for at least ten years 
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THE 


EDUCATIONAL 
TIMES. 


AND 


JOURNAL OF THE COLLEGE OF 
PRECEPTORS. 


A Monthly Record of Secondary 
Education. 


Sixty-Eighth Year of Publication. 


The Educational Times includes :— 


1. Leading Articles and Notes on current 
topics. 


2. News paragraphs. 


3. Articles by acknowledged leaders of 
educatienal thought. 


4. Reviews and Notices by a competent 
staff of writers, and a List of Books 
received during the month. 


5. A Mathematical Supplement, containing 
Problems and Solutions by well- 
known Mathematicians. 


6. A Correspondence Column, in which 
readers are invited to express their 
views. 


7. Prize Competitions. 





Price 6d.; or 7d. by post. 
Annual Subscription 7s., including 
postage; or 6s. 6d. if paid in 
advance. 


A Specimen Copy may be obtained 
post free on request. 


Applications and remittances should be sent to the 
Publisher, 


FRANCIS HODGSON, 
89, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Telephone: CITY 4871. 





INDIAN REVIEW. 


A High-class Monthly. 
Edited by Mr, G. A. NATESAN. 


Annual Subscription including Postage: 


Inland ... a Rs. 5 (Five) 
Great Britain ... Ten Shillings. 
U.S.A. an ... Three Dollars. 





SPECIAL FEATURES. 


A number of original contributions by well- 
known Indian and English writers on a variety 
of subjects. Critical Reviews of the Latest Books. 
Summary of noteworthy Articles in leading Eng- 
lish, American, and Indien Periodicals. Selections 
from the notable Utterances of the Day. Notes 
and News on Industrial, Commercial, and Agri- 
cultural matters; also select notes on Literary, 
Educational, Legal, Medical, Scientific, Personal, 
Politica], and General Topics. Among other spe- 
cial attractions of the REVIEW may be men- 
tioned Current Events, Diary of the Month, 
Indians Outside India, Feudatory India, Questions 
of Importance, Portraits and Illustrations. 


Each issue contains at least eighty 
pages (crown 4to) of solid matter. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, PORTRAITS, & CARTOONS. 


SELECT OPINIONS. 


SIR SIDNEY LEE TO 
MR. G. A. NATESAN. 


“*T congratulate you on the valuable series of 
articles on the war which you have published in 
the Indian Review. They give an immense 
amount of useful, interesting, and accurate infor- 
mation which must be of great service in helpin 
the Indian Public to realize the conditions an 
the issue of the great conflict.” 


LORD MORLEY. 


“*T have read it with interest and appreciation.” 


MR. J. HERBERT ROBERTS, M.P. 

‘*Let me congratulate you on the admirable 
editorials of this interesting monthly. I appre- 
ciate highly your many services to the cause of 
progress in India.” 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON. 
‘* Enterprising Review, which seems likely to 


bring Great Britain and our fellow-citizens in India 
more closely together.” 


DR. A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 


**It is excellent and well written, and dis- 
tinguished by a love of truth and right.” 





Annual Subscription, TEN SHILLINGS only 
Single Copy current issue One Shilling. 





If you have not already seen THE 
INDIAN REVIEW, send a ssix- 
penny postage stamp for a free speci- 
men copy to Messrs. G. .A. Natesan 
G Co., Publishers, 3 and 4, Sunku- 
rama Chetty Street, Georgetown, 
Madras, India. 





AN 


AMERICAN 
GLOSSARY. 


BY 


RICHARD H. THORNTON 


In two volumes, 


This work is commended to the at- 
tention of the custodians of Public 


Libraries. The price is 30s. net. 





‘An American Glossary’ is not a Slang 
Dictionary, though of necessity it includes 
The illus- 
trative quotations, which are accurately 


specimens of vulgar diction. 


dated, number 14,000; and of these more 
than 11,000 belong to the period before 
the Civil War. 
or phrase which might be thought purely 


In some instances a word 


American is traced to an Elizabethan or 
Jacobean origin. 


“The book is unusually well edited” 
(Spectator). It will have a permanent 
value for the student of philology” 
(Aberdeen Press). 
prehensive and elaborate work which has 
yet appeared in its peculiar field” 
(N.Y. World). “It is an extensive and 
valuable work of much research” (Times). 
“It is quite as interesting as a novel, 
and, in places, as funny as a farce” 
(Standard). “It must always prove 
valuable to philologers who recognize the 
effectiveness of the historical method” 
(Scotsman). “It is an amazing collec- 
tion of what are known as ‘ Yankeeisms’” 
(Daily Express). “ We find throughout 
dated instances which show clearly the 
development of language, and give [this] 
careful and erudite work a status such 
as is accorded to the New English 


Dictionary ” (Atheneum). 
FRANCIS & CO., 11, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


“Tt is the most com- 
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LITERATURE 


—@— 


A New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles. Edited by Sir James A. H. 
Murray.—Trink-Turn-down. (Vol. X.) 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 5s.) 


THE editor-in-chief’s Prefatory Note—alas ! 
the last we shall have from him—points 
out the deficiency of ‘* native main words,” 
ie., words originally Anglo-Saxon, in this 
double section, there being only “ twenty 
aboriginal words,” including “six adopted 
from Latin,’ while ** not more than half 
survive.” Few educated Englishmen, 
however, even if adepts in two or more 
sciences, are aware or can be taught to 
think that at this day the ‘ aboriginal ” 
words “ true,’ ‘ turf,’ are less English 
than the Anglo-Saxon borrowings from 
Latin known now as “trout,” “‘ turn,” vb., 
or any of the four than the Middle English 
“ truck,’’ sb.=‘* barter ”’ (from Old French 
iroque, troc), ‘“‘ tunnel” from Old French 
“tonel.”” They might possibly feel selfish 
objection to the frequency in this issue 
of terms such as the newly registered 
“ triplicato-pinnate,”’ “‘ trisulphodipheny- 
lenic,” ‘‘trochalopodous,” and “ tubuli- 
branchian.”” The invention of the trade- 
name ‘trional”’ for a “* synthetic narcotic 
drug” seems to have spared our lexico- 
graphy the registration as a main word of 
* diethylsulphonemethylethylmethane.” 
The newly registered words in this 
double section average four or five to a 
page. Our columns seem to have sup- 
plied “‘ trito-Isaiah ’’ =the later author 
to whom a third part of the book is 
ascribed by some critics; “ trivalence,” 
a chemical term; the earliest quotation 
for ‘ tritagonist”’ (1890), the Lat. tuba 


(1882), and ‘“tuniness” (1905),  s.v. 
“tuny”; and the latest (1902) for 
“truistic.” For ‘‘ trivet’’ Shelley, ‘ Hymn 


to Mercury,’ x. 7, uses “ trippet,” which 
is now dialectal, but is found in a six- 
teenth-century will. Sir H. Rider Haggard 





in ‘ Jess’ 


“ 


(1887) is quoted for “* tripple,” 
a sort of ¢. or ambling canter 
much affected by South African horses,” 
the synonymous verb from which it 
comes (from Dutch *trippelen’’) being 
cited from G. H. Russell, ‘ Under the 
Sjambok ’ (1899) and Longman’s Magazine 
(1903). Under “triptych” the French 
form “triptyque” is explained in its 
application to motorists’ international 
passports, with two twentieth - century 
quotations, as a distinct word. The 
war is alluded to under “triple,” adj., 
among the * special collocations,’’ occupy- 
ing more than a column, by a quotation 
from The Times, August 5th, 1914, on the 
origination of the ‘Triple Entente.” 
Under Middle English ‘ tristesse,’’ Scott 
and Emerson are cited as using, in italics, 
the French original. From Swift’s title 
‘A Tritical Essay,’ &c., a sort of mixture 
of “trite” and “critical,” Carlyle 
derived the new entry “ triticality,” and 
Scott another, “ triticism,’” ‘‘ after criti- 
cism, cf. also witticism.” 

From ** trodden ” to the end of the part 
there are a fair number of common useful 
current English words, which, with their 
derivatives and combinations, have fur- 
nished a large number of the additions 
to our registered vocabulary; eg., the 
fifteenth-century ‘“‘truantry,” found in 
L. M. Hawkins, ‘ C’tess and Gertr.’ (1812), 
and Stevenson, ‘ Memories and Portraits ’ 
(1887) ; the seventeenth-century ** truck- 
ling,” sb., in Thackeray, ‘ Book of Snobs ’ 
(1848), and Burgon, ‘ Lives,’ &c. (1888) ; 
the thirteenth-century “* tugging,” sb., 
quoted from Milton, Fielding, and Mrs. 
Gaskell (1866) ; and the nineteenth-century 
““tumescent,” from Mind, 1882, Allbutt, 
and Baring-Gould (1899). ‘* Trove,” an 
audacious shortening of ** treasure-trove,” 
from old French tresor trové, anglicized as 
“treasure found,” sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, is treated as ordinary 
English, though the more obvious liberty 
“ find,” sb., for “ finding,” sb., or ** some- 
thing found,” in spite of Southey’s and 
Lubbock’s authority, was called ** Some- 
what collog.,” the quotations for “ trove ” 
including two from Mr. Kipling (1888, 
1901). 

The editor tells us that the longest 
article 
“is that on the word Turn, of which 
the simple verb has 47 main senses, and 65 
sub-senses. There are also 25 senses in 
special phrases, ¢e.g., turn the scale, turn 
colour....and 16 combinations with ad- 
verbs, ¢.g., turn about, turn in....many of 
which exceed the average length of main 
words (thus, turn up has itself no fewer than 
27 senses), so that the total number of sense- 
divisions " explained and illustrated under 
this verb is 286....No one will be surprised, 
therefore, that the anatysis of the significa- 
tion of this word, with the arrangement and 
illustration of its various meanings, has 
occupied nearly three months, and that the 
results, although compressed to @ minimum, 
fill 36 columns.” 


Perhaps anxiety to compress caused the 
absence of any quotation like “ It is the 
misfortune of many... .gentlemen to turn 
out of the seats of their ancestors,” 1711, 
Spectator, No. 174, ad fin., or ‘‘ the man’s 





turn’d out of doars,” B. Thornton’s transla- 
tion of Plautus, vol. v. p. 236, 1. 9 (1774). 
There is no quotation for *“* turbulent 
persons ”’ from 1593 to 1846, so that 
between 1602 and 1780 it would have been 
well to find * several turbulent spirits. . 
change place with these good men,” 
Spectator, No. 184. In the excellent 
article on ‘truth,’ there should be 
in the *‘ Phrases’ sense-division a notice 
of or reference to the phrases “to say 
truth ” (B. Thornton’s tr. Plautus, vol. iil. 
p. 241, 1. 37), and “to tell the truth ” 
ee parenthetically. For the like use 
* tell you (me) true” quotations dated 
1638 and 1711 (Addison) precede the 
latest, from our columns, ** If report speak 


true”’ (1883). In G. Harvey, ‘ Letter 
Book,’ p. 21, occurs “I tell you tru” 
(1573). Between 1617 and 1825 (Scott) 


comes, to illustrate “triumph,” vb.= 
exult, be elated, ** 1746, Francis, tr. ‘ Hor. 
Sat.’....° don’t triumph in your own dis- 
ease,’ ”’ for which a much better citation 
would have been, ‘* 1711, Spectator, No. 171, 
‘who take....pleasure in the jealousy 
of those that love them....and t. in their 
charms.’” For ‘ Triton,” instead of or 
after Coleridge’s ‘“* ambition of figuring as 
the t. of the minnows ” (phrase also quoted 
from The Nation, 1908), we prefer 
Lamb’s *‘ waves....fresh from the sea of 
sound, orfrom that. ...ocean above which, 
in triumphant progress, dolphin-seated, ride 
those Arions Haydn and Mozart, with 
their attendant ‘lritons, Bach, Beeihoven, 
and a countless tribe,” ‘A Chapter on 
Ears’ (1821), to which a reference from 
* triumphant,” between quotations dated 
1719 and 1876, would have been accept 
able. From Lamb’s ‘ Christ’s Hospital’ 
‘* shame, and awkwardness, and a troub- 
ling over-consciousness,”’ would have come 
in better between quotatigns dated 1684 
and 1871 than Lynch’s (1851) “ A third 
troubling thought.” 

The vast improvement in arrangement 
of senses which the * N.E.D.’ shows in 
comparison with other dictionaries is 
conspicuous in the huge article on “ turn,” 
vb., containing much more than double 
the number of sense-varieties hitherto 
noted, and in the seven and a quarter 
columns on “turn,” sb. It is, however, 
more easily seen in shorter articles on 
important words such as “trip,” vb., 
“triumph,” sb., “ true,” “ truth,” and 
“try,” vb. For instance, the verb 
“trip,” Section I., “To tread or step 
lightly or nimbly,” has five divisions 
with seven subdivisions : division 1, intr., 
to skip, caper, to dance; 2, trans., to 
perform a lively dance; 3, intr., to go, 
walk, skip or run livelily, with 6 
transferred and figurative sub-divisions ; 
4, to cause to trip or go nimbly ; 5, to make 
an excursion. Section II., * To strike 
with the foot so as to cause stumbling 
(and derived senses),” supplies 6, trans., 
to cause a stumble or fall by striking or 
suddenly catching the foot, with figurative 
subdivisions ; 7, ‘to overthrow by catching 
in a fault or blunder ; 8, intr., to strike 
one’s own foot against something so as 
to hop, stumble, or fall, with subdivision 
on the tongue stumbling in speech; 9, 
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intr. and fig., to commit a fault or make 
a mistake. Section III is mainly nautical. 
In the admirable article of a column 
and three-quarters on “ trouble,’’ sb., the 
second quotation, from Lydgate (about 
1430), is cheering, namely, 
Out of the lond he put awey alle trobelle, 
And made of newe oure joies to be dobelle. 
Our language is hardly to be congratulated 
on the acquisition of ** triumfeminate,” an 
absurd parody of * triumvirate,’’ hazarded 
by Mortimer Collins in 1873, or on Mark 
Lemon’s hybrid “ tristeness’’ (1866), 
appended to the article on “ trist, a.*” 
A further portion of vol. ix. is announced 
for October Ist. 








MACAULAY ILLUSTRATED. 


Wirn the issue of the sixth volume 
Messrs. Macmillan complete their publica- 
tion of an illustrated edition of Macaulay’s 
‘History.’ The Atheneum, in chronicling 
the appearance of the earlier volumes, has 
already sufficiently described the scope and 
character of the work. It will be no fault 
of ours, any more than of the editor and 
publishers, if this new edition does not 
soon find its place upon the shelves of 
many a country-house library, and if the 
schoolboys whose name Macaulay often 
took in vain do not determine some day 
to choose it for a prize. 

The sixth volume opens with the 
financial crisis of 1696. It was a short 
agony, says Macaulay, which was des- 
tined to be succeeded by many years of 
almost unbroken prosperity. The short 
agony, in other hands, might have proved 
unbearably long in print. But this is one 
of the subjects which Macaulay knew how 
to treat with such admirable verve that 
to read him is to experience the same sort 
of intellectual exhilaration as was produced 
by the oratory of Lord Randolph Churchill, 
when that statesman was discussing 
finance, before an audience however 
ignorant of financial matters. Other 
episodes treated in this crowning volume 
ot the ‘ History’ are the execution of 
Fenwick, the Treaty of Ryswick, the 
Darien Expedition, and the adventure of 
Capt. Kidd. They all reveal Macaulay in 
his most vivacious and characteristic 
mood. As one closes this brilliant work, 
which comes to us now in so worthy a 
setting, one can only regret once more that 
a pen so dazzling and an intellect so 
commanding were not spared to depict 
for us the scenes of the ensuing reign. 
That was a period, if ever there was one, 
made for Macaulay’s hand. 

The illustrations of the final volume 
maintain the high standard of excellence 
already set. If any criticism is to be 
offered, it is that the portraiture is a little 
overdone. Certainly we found oursel\es 
hastening on from one portrait after 
another to such things as the charming 
sketch of Avignon, from the Sutherland 
collection, and the congratulatory poem 


Macaulay’s History of England. Illustrated 
Edition. Edited by C. H. Firth. 6 vols. 
(Macmillan & Co., 31. 3s. net.) 








to the Tsar in 1698, reproduced from a 
broadside in the possession of the editor. 
Of the many portraits, the painting of 
Sir Isaac Newton by John Vanderbank, 
reproduced in colour, is one of the 
most striking. No serious historian will 
pretend that an illustrated Macaulay can 
take the place of a documented edition ; 
but it may be long before that consumma- 
tion is achieved. Meantime, the broad- 
sides reproducing the death-bed scenes 
and last speeches of James II. and 
William III. may be cited as good 
examples of the effect which well-selected 
illustrations may have in lending an 
additional sense of reality to episodes 
which the author’s pen had already made 
memorable. 

We cannot, unfortunately, accord quite 
the same amount of praise to the new 
Index as to the illustrations. The old 
Index was incomplete and erroneous. It 
was compiled in the Dark Ages of index- 
making. But, since then, great strides 
have been made in this very difficult art. 
As the editor accepts responsibility for this 
Index, it is a little surprising to find that 
an historian of his eminence is not abreast 
of the conventions in this department of 
historical work. In the first place it errs, 
in our opinion, in superfluity of subject- 
matter entered. But that is largely a 
question of judgment, and it is far better 
to err on the side of too much than on that 
of too little. Our main criticism is 
directed against the lack of method dis- 
played in indexing peers. It is, surely, 
established beyond dispute that it is better 
to index the holders of titles under their 
surnames, with cross-references from their 
various titles. One reason for this con- 
vention is economy of space, a leading 
principle with scientific index-makers. 
Another is that a man rises through 
successive stages of the peerage. The 
present Index gives the references under 
the titles, and sometimes gives cross- 
references from the surnames, sometimes 
not. Thus we get this sort of cross- 
reference : “‘ Danby, Thomas Osborne, Ist 
Earl of, v. Leeds, lst Duke of,’ where 
‘** Danby, Earl of, v. Osborne,” is all that 
is needed. We are not, moreover, given 
cross-references from Osborne’s other in- 
termediate titles on his way up the ladder 
of the peerage. But when we come to 
other titles, Chesterfields appear, but no 
Stanhopes ; Queensberry, but not William 
Douglas ; Dorset, but not Charles Sack- 
ville. Nor do the compilers of this Index 
adhere consistently to their own method. 
They do not apply their system to bishops. 
Thus a well- known Bishop of London 
appears under Compton, but not under 
London. Similarly, the Lord Mayor of 
London is given, not under London, but 
under Lord! Even so the entry is not 
complete, for Sir John Houblon does not 
figure under the heading of Lord Mayor 
at all. It is worth while to call attention 
to these vagaries, because it is really 
essential to scholarly work that conven- 
tions of this kind, established with 
thought and care, should be recognized 
and observed. We may add that it is a 
mistake, in our opinion, to adhere in the 





Index to the old-fashioned anglicized 
designation of Louis XIV. as Lewis. That 
was, indeed, a trick of spelling perpetu- 
ated by Acton. It serves to remind us 
how the ‘Grand Monarque’”’ directed 
English policy through the Stuarts. But, 
for the rest, one might as well index 
William the Conqueror under Guillaume ! 








Poland and the Polish Question: Im- 
pressions and Afterthoughts. By Ninian 
Hill. (Allen & Unwin, 10s. 6d. net.) 


The Partitions of Poland. By Lord Evers- 
ley. (Fisher Unwin, 7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Hix’s book is the outcome of a visit 
to Poland in the summer of 1913, and of 
subsequent study. His knowledge, how- 
ever, is not always adequate. On the 
first page he tells us that Lech, a mythical 
founder of Poland, “ took a white eagle 
(Polish gniazdo) for his emblem.” The 
word italicized means nest. The Uniat 
Churches are not peculiar in the use of 
what Mr. Hill calls ‘the Ruthenian 
form of cross.’ Again, it is inaccurate 
to say that the Polish members in the 
Russian Duma might be “* amply sufficient 
to upset the Cabinet” if the Russian 
supporters and opponents of the Govern- 
ment happened to be equally divided. 
The Russian Cabinet does not depend for 
its existence on the votes of members of 
the Duma. 

The first part of the book consists of a 
summary of Polish history, and is, on 
the whole, trustworthy. The subsequent 
chapters, written from the author’s own 
observation, are far more alive. He 
describes in detail the work of the Ansie- 
delungs Kommission, which has done 
more than anything else to arouse Polish 
feeling against German domination. The 
practice, however, of supplanting the 
Polish agricultural classes in Posen by 
Germans has had as its principal result 
an increase in the Polish population of 
the towns, and has thus failed entirely to 
crush the nationalist spirit. 

Although the author supplies innumer- 
able side-lights on the state of affairs in 
Poland, he can hardly be said to describe 
the Polish question in all its intricate 
detail. Polish nationalism is virtually 
fighting for breath in a crowd of other 
nationalist movements. What is to-day 
the subject of the keenest interest among 
the politicians of Russian Poland is an 
agitation which has sprung up since the 
date of Mr. Hill’s journey. As we have 
already stated in these columns, the 
Jewish question is now extraordinarily 
acute. Before it is possible to discuss 
anything in the nature of a reconstitution 
of Poland, it will be necessary for the 
Jews and the Poles to find a modus 
vivendi. 


Lord Eversley’s study of ‘ The Partitions 
of Poland ’ is based on much research and 
wide reading. He makes several un- 
orthodox points, which may well come to 
take the place of established opinions. 
For example, he charges Pitt with a 
considerable share of the responsibility 
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for the Third Partition. In 1794 the 
British Government paid in subsidies to 
the King of Prussia sums amounting in all 
to 1,200,0007. In return for this Prussia 
was to put 82,000 men into the field 
against France. But Frederick William 
pocketed the subsidies, and used all his 
men to stifle the Polish rising. 

The whole history of the Partitions is 
one of dishonesty and faithlessness. Lord 
Eversley has little sympathy with the 
apologists (among them Carlyle and Vol- 
taire) who regarded the dismemberment of 
Poland as inevitable. His final verdict 
is that in apportioning the blame 
“we are justified in the conclusion that the 
conduct of Prussia was the most perfidious 
and mendacious, that of Russia the most 
cunning and deadly, and that of Austria the 
most mean and treacherous.” 4g -cit-s% . 4g 


The concluding chapters bring the his- 
tory of Poland upto date. Lord Eversley, 
and other students of Polish history, may 
be glad to know of a volume of great 
interest published last year in Paris—a 
reprint of an official volume entitled 
‘Confidential Correspondence respecting 
Poland,’ edited by Tytus Filipowicz. This 
telates to the rising of 1863, and sheds 
an interesting light both on Bismarck’s 
policy and on the attitude of sympathetic 
helplessness which characterized the British 
Government. 








War Poems and Other Translations. By 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston. (Bodley 
Head, 4s. 6d. net.) 


THat Proconsular activity is not in- 
compatible with a love of letters and art— 
even in these hurried days—has been 
already proved by Lord Cromer, who 
found time to translate Greek verse ; by 
Lord Kitchener, expert in ancient furni- 
ture, Ming porcelain, and pictures; and 
now by Lord Curzon’s volume. ‘ War 
Poems and Other Translations’ shows 
the enlightened and human side of a 
personality which has the credit—shall we 
say ‘/—of being above the ordinary range 
of accomplishment, and conscious of the 
fact. 

The poems vary, as is natural in transla- 
tions. For example, Lord Curzon fails in 
‘Il pleure dans mon cceur’ ; but Verlaine, 
sometimes, as it were, wedded to English 
(through long and bitter experience), is at 
other moments a master of his own 
tongue beyond hope of rendering. Of 
him, as of Heine, we may say, ‘“‘ Non 
illum nostri possunt mutare labores.’’ 
‘Les Mains,’ on the other hand, is ad- 
mirably reproduced, and so are M. Cam- 
maerts’s ‘ Pour la Pipe des Soldats’ and 
‘L’Aveugle et son fils,’ the last stanza of 
which reads like an original :— 

Bend down upon thy knees, my son, 
And take into thy hand, 
Thy wounded hand, and mine, somewhat 
f the earth of this good land, 
That, dreaming of our home, we two 
May kiss the soil of England ! 
The translator has felt the emotion—as 
old as life, patriotism, or conquest—of 
the soil that welcomes and constrains. 


The ‘Vceux de Nouvel An,’ which, 
heralded by German influence as an original 
piece of invective, won its own fame on its 
first appearance in America, shows how 
sympathy can produce achievement. 

The merit of ‘The tnglish Flag’ is 
impaired by the last verse, which misses 
the power of the original. 

Ah! celui-la, c’est autre chose ; 
Il faut le baiser & genoux, 
is far stronger and truer than 
Ah! yes, there is another, 
To kneel and kiss, my son ! 
Anotier rendering in ‘ Chantons, Belges, 
Chantons !’ is open to question. 
Et de leur entrée triomphale, la-bas, 
A Berlin! 
is translated 
Till they thunder, in the under- 
World, into a waste Berlin. 
‘** La-bas”’ probably only means “ over 
there in Germany ” ; but the rhythm and 
the ring of the English words are, perhaps, 
sufficient to compensate for a slight in- 
accuracy. * Antonio More’ is the most 
telling and ingenious of all these renderings 
from the French. 

Epigrams are irresistible to a translator 
of taste; that on Eglé would be even 
better than it is had it been run into two 
lines—a perfectly feasible arrangement 
of the actual words—instead of four. The 
‘ Statue of Love ’ is dignified and faultless, 
and ‘ Colas ’ is clever. 

When he enters the field of the ancient 
classics, Lord Curzon is on ground familiar 
to other scholars; few of the poems 
he chooses but have appeared in one 
or other language before. He has the 
Eton taste and fluency that, at their best, 
produce success, at their worst a suspicion 
of ingenuity condoning a certain slackness. 
The rendering of one of Wordsworth’s 
‘Lucy’ poems contains lines admirable 
for their comprehensive brevity, but a 
purist might query “‘ qui sum, qui modo 
qualis eram!”’ The ‘ Hebrew Melodies ’ 
and ‘The Two Voices’ are open to the 
same criticism ; and in ‘ The Sleep of the 
Brave’ we should expect in the first line 
to see *‘ petant”’ instead of *‘ petunt”’ ; 
but this may be a misprint. ‘ Silve 
trementes’ (‘“ Woods that wave over 
Delphi’s steep’) is on a lower level, but 
is redeemed by the fine translation 
of ‘ Diffugere nives’; “ Tullus' the 
wealthy’? shows an attention to the 
original too often wanting in translators. 
They forget that Horace was too 
well taught by Orbilius and university 
tradition to be capable of putting in an 
adjective at haphazard. 

The verse renderings of ‘ The Myth of 
Er’ and ‘ The Vision of Mirzah ’ are exer- 
cises in paraphrase, and no more, and 
though by their ingenuity they recall 
happily two prose masterpieces, they are 
less difficult to achieve and of less interest 
than the other poems in a volume note- 
worthy as much for itself as for its author. 
Readers can benefit alike the Belgian 
Relief Fund and themselves by securing it. 








Lodges in the Wilderness. By W. C. 
Scully. (Herbert Jenkins, 5s. net.) 


Mr. ScuLty is, or should be, well known 
as a writer on South African subjects. 
His * Kafir Stories,’ with their unflinching 
directness of presentation and their vivid 
colouring, were not likely, once read, to 
be forgotten; and the volume before us 
shows something of the same quality, 
though one is occasionally tempted to 
wish that his reading had been a little 
less wide and varied, and, especially, 
to regret his excursions into Egyptian 
mythology. An unfortunate tendency to 
ride metaphors and similes to death, 
which sometimes lands him in bathos, is 
the other capital defect in his style. 
Thus, he relates how Typhon—it is his 
fancy thus to personify the shifting sand 
dunes of the South-Western deserts— 
“wandered south in search of a kingdom to 
usurp, and found it there. But the rain-god, 
whose throne is on the distant Drakensberg, 
stretched forth his silver sword, the Gareep, 
and hamstrung the intruder. Otherwise the 
Kalihari might now be stretching forth a hand 
to grasp lAgulhas, and all the African south- 
land be a waste. 

“That embodied malignity, crouched and 
huddled beneath the sumptuous stars—what 
unspeakable outrage was bis bestial and in- 
choate rudiment of a mind devising ? Perhaps 
that day he had sent a message bidding his hag- 
handmaid, the north wind, come to help him 
to destroy us intruders. There was menace 
in the air. The temperature had hardly fallen 
—as it almost invariably did at night.” 

The last sentences are specimens of the 
good, straightforward English Mr. Scully 
writes when he can manage to keep 
Typhon and kindred entities out of his 
pages, and the transition from one to 
the other—as instanced above—is apt to 
strike one oddly. There is another truly 
marvellous passage about the dew and 
the ** crystal vats of some celestial tavern ”’ 
where it may be supposed to originate, 
which we forbear from quoting. But 
certainly he has been successful in con- 
veying the uncanny thrill of the desert— 
of a desert, one would think, like no other 
in the world—with the red-hot sands 
girding the red pyramid of the Bantom 
Mountain (Band-om, apparently: ‘‘ Band 
round,” and so “ Belted ’’), and those 
strange, all but impassable, strips of 
“ Kanyaveld ’—a pavement of dark- 
coloured, spherical stones, warranted to 
lame any horse, and haunted, of all beasts, 
only by the oryx, who can run over them 
easily ; 

“for the divisions of his hoof expand widely, 
and are connected by a strong membrane of 
muscle. They stretch apart when he treads 
on a stone, the membrane lying over the latter 
like a supporting spring.” 

The country described lies on and near 
the north-western border of Cape Colony, 
south of the lower course of the Orange 
River. Some of it is known as the 
Bushmanland Desert, and the area en- 
closed in the last bend of the river (when, 
on emerging from the cafion, it curves to 
the north-west before entering the Atlantic) 
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visit these districts in the capacity of 
Special Magistrate for the Northern 
Border, an office which, he tells us, has 
lapsed since his tenure of it—it does not 
appear why. Possibly there are too few 
inhabitants left to need it ; Bushmanland, 
in the nineties, contained only one aged 
Bushman and his wife, and the Richters- 
velders, who possessed a ‘‘ Raad” of their 
own, seem to have been eminently capable 
of managing their own affairs. Or possibly 
the activities of the Cape Copper Company 
have necessitated the appointment of a 
Resident Magistrate who is not special. 
Caves in this region—e.g., in the Kanxas 
Gorge—“ had been until a comparatively 
recent date occupied by Bushmen”; but 
it is a remarkable fact that none of these 
contains paintings of animals, only “ black- 
pigmented script,” consisting mainly “ of 
groups of short parallel lines crossed at 
various angles by lines similar.” When 
Mr. Scully speaks of the ‘ obliteration ” 
of these people—‘‘an obliteration so 
absolute that, with the exception of one 
aged and senile pair and a few delineations 
...-Of animals. ...this people has not left 
a trace behind ’—he is surely mistaken, 
unless he refers only to the area he has 
been describing, a supposition which seems 
to be negatived by his reference to the 
paintings, since, elsewhere, he says there 
are none such in the north-western dis- 
tricts. As a matter of fact, there are 
still some Bushmen in the northern parts 
of the Kalahari, and a certain number in 
Cape Colony, though the latter have little, 
if any, knowledge of their own language 
end traditions. Moreover, the extermina- 
tion of the Bushmen by the incoming 
Bantu was never so complete as has been 
supposed, and the former have left more 
than a trace in those tribes who have 
incorporated them—e.g., the Abatembu, 
some Bechwana clans, and probably a 
number of the Anyanja in Nyasaland. 
It is scarcely accurate, too, to say that 
the Bushmen “obeyed no chief; they 
had no political organization whatsoever.” 
This error is sufficiently exposed in Stow’s 
‘ Native Races of South Africa.’ 
' Probably there is no other region of the 
world where dry heat is so intense and 
torturing ; and it is here described with 
a vividness too great for the reader’s 
comfort. Perhaps the most striking pas- 
sages in this respect are those which 
relate how the writer lay all day in a 
**scherm ”’ in order to shoot an ostrich, 
and how, at the Pella Mission, the coolest 
house obtainable was like a baker’s oven— 
the temperature being 119° in the shade; 
and, again, the account of the “ glowing 
rock-pit”’ in the gorge of the Orange River, 
the sides of which ‘“ continued to radiate 
what energy they had absorbed while the 
sun still smote on them,” so that Mr. 
Scully, picking up his gun, “ involuntarily 
dropped it, for the barrel almost scorched 
my hand. And this at nearly midnight ! ” 
It was necessary to kindle a fire, for the 
sake of light, the place abounding in centi- 
pedes and scorpions; but this scarcely 
increased the heat. It had, however, an 
unpleasant effect of a different kind, in 
attracting from the surrounding rocks 








hundreds of tarantulas—‘ red, hairy crea- 
tures, larger than mice.” 


The book abounds in interesting ob- 
servations on animals and plants, of which 
we would gladly quote a few specimens. 
Sometimes the author is tantalizingly 
brief. We should like to hear more 
about the Gazania described on p. 235— 
one of those strange and beautiful flowers 
conjured out of the sand by the first 
rain; and —in another category — we 
wish he had secured some photographs 
or tracings of the Bushman “ script ” 
already referred to. Again, there is no 
hint as to whether any one has secured 
specimens of the “almost extinct Hot- 
tentot dialect’? spoken by the “‘ two 
hundred people of Koranna - Bushman 
and Hottentot descent ’’ inhabiting the 
Richtersveld. (‘‘ Koranna-Bushmen,’’ if 
it means ‘“ Bushmen who are Koranna,”’ 
and not ‘ Koranna mixed with Bushmen,” 
is a misnomer.) 


Some typographical points have not 
been noticed by the proof reader, though 
“ Kalihari”’ for Kalahari is perhaps a 
matter of opinion. ‘ L’Agulhas”’ is an 
impossible word from any point of view : 
the only article which this Portuguese 
plural could take is as. On p. 96 “ ga- 
laxies ” is used as though it were synony- 
mous with “ constellations’ ; and in the 
fine flight of rhetoric occurring on p. 102 
(partly inspired, it would seem, by recol- 
lections of George Meredith’s poem) the 
author seems to be under the impression 
that ‘* Ildico ” was the name of a tribe or 
country conquered by the Huns. But 
these are comparatively small blemishes 
in what is, after all, a real record of real 
experience, and a very attractive book. 








Henry Tubbe. Selections edited from the 


MSS. by G. C. Moore Smith. “ Oxford 
Historical and Literary Studies,” 
No. V. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 


6s. 6d. net.) 


WE cannot help thinking that both the 
editors of the ‘‘ Oxford Historical and 
Literary Studies” and Prof. Moore Smith 
had in their minds when this volume was 
contemplated a higher idea of the value 
and interest of the work of Henry Tubbe 
then they now hold. Be this as it may, 
Prof. Moore Smith’s task has been per- 
formed with the conscientious care and 
completeness that one expects from him, 
although he shows in this case none of 
the enthusiasm with which the ideal 
editor infects his readers. 


The Intrceduction presents a picture 
drawn—very largely by the author in his 
own letters—of a man of genteel birth 
living in reduced circumstances and in 
poor health. He probably spent seven 
years at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
where his career was satisfactory both to 
himself and the authorities, but not, we 
must suppose, highly distinguished, as 
tke College did not elect him to a Fellow- 
ship, in spite of the pressure of his various 
highborn patrons. In the course of their 





reply to Lord Holland occurs this sentence: 
* Although your Commendation, Sir, can 
create worth whensoever it pleases, never- 
theless at our late election wee could not 
requite such merritt with the guift of this 
soe-much sought for poverty,” a courtly 
phrasing and sentiment which would not 
come in these days from either of the older 
Universities. The letters here printed 
show that the author is well practised in 
literary and formal composition. and they 
are interesting for the light they give on 
the life of the time from the point of view 
of one who is debarred from taking an 
active part in affairs, but who has an 
affectionate nature and strong political 
opinions and prejudices. He lived during 
the reign of Charles I. and the beginning 
of the Commonwealth, and could see very 
little but a mean and sordid hypocrisy 
in the King’s opponents, holding firmly 
to the doctrine of the “ Divine Right of 
Kings.” His only brother took the other 
side, in spite of which Henry Tubbe kept 
up affectionate relations with him to the 
end. 


This volume contains 72 pages of verse, 
but as a verse-writer Tubbe is not at 
his best, because he is never spontaneous 
or at ease; he expresses his views some- 
times with a bitterness which gives them 
2 certain force, but he is quite lacking in 
grace or humour. These verses are not 
the work of a real poet or a profound 
thinker, though they reveal the honest 
opinion of one who never even desires 
to understand those who differ from 
him. The prose essay ‘Character: a 
Rebell,’ is brief, but much to the point, 
and well worth reading. The editor gives 
only two pages from the ‘ Meditations,’ 
which arouse one’s curiosity as to tke 
published volumes. The few selections he 
has supplied have much of that charm 
which belongs to the good conversation of 
aman of culture. The following quotation 
is an excellent example of Henry Tubbe, 
both as to matter and manner :— 


*“* The Doctrine and discipline of the Church 
of England is such as was first established 
by general Councels & Synods, and afterwards 
confirmed by the Lawes of the State. Unity 
& Uniformity ; necessity & order, strength & 
beauty, are the ingredients of our religion ; 
and who would not love such a wholesom 
sweet composition? They that take 4 
delight to broach new opinions, to introduce 
strange innovations cannot wish well to the 
peace of our aged mother. It may be 
needful to repaire a breach, but it is neither 
wisdom, nor justice to pull down the frame 
of an ancient building, to make way for an 
alteration. God Oblesse us from such @ 
reformation that must be advanced in the 
ruines of a wel-setled Government & con- 
stitution.” 


In conclusion, we would suggest to Prof. 
Moore Smith that he should issue a dainty 
and carefully printed complete edition of 
these Meditations, a task for which he is 
eminently fitted, and which for a scholar 
with his knowledge would be no very great 
labour. 
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Paleography and the Practical Study of 
Court Hand. By Hilary Jenkinson. 
(Cambridge University Press, 8s. net.) 


Tuts work is, as the author reminds us in 
a Preface, really a pamphlet containing 
the text of a paper read before the Inter- 
national Congress of Historical Studies, 
in the days when such studies were 
encouraged by international amenities. 
We gather also that the materials for 
the paper referred to were collected and 
arranged at a still earlier date, for use 
in a course of lectures delivered by the 
author in the University of Cambridge. 

From this account of the origin of the 
work it will be easily inferred that it is 
not of a purely didactic character. It 
does not attempt to summarize the results 
of the modern studies of paleography and 
diplomatic, but sets out to propound 
another method of research in respect of 
those important auxiliary studies of 
history. Mr. Jenkinson’s proposition is 
deftly concealed in a learned dissertation 
on the origin, development, and modern 
study of court hand, illustrated by thirteen 
plates, containing admirable reproductions 
of certain official documents. Having con- 
scientiously perused the author’s scientific 
discussion of the nature and uses of 
official writings, and having duly examined 
and admired the series of excellent plates, 
which forms a sort of appendix to the 
essay, the unsuspecting historian sud- 
denly finds himself faced by the dramatic 
announcement that the documents pre- 
sented to him were actually written 
within one year and were produced in a 
single district of medieval England. The 
moral is obvious, and the author’s pro- 
position is neatly stated in a conclusion 
to the work, as follows :— 

“That Court Hand documents can generally 
be read with certainty, but only in the light 
of their meaning; and that they can nearly 
always be dated with accuracy, but not by 
their handwriting.” 

Whether students who are accustomed 
to rely on conventional methods of 
establishing the nature and date of 
medizval writings, will be converted by 
Mr. Jenkinson’s arguments may be fairly 
questioned. At the same time, it must 
be remembered that very little attention 
has hitherto been bestowed on the palzo- 
graphy of the official and unofficial 
records with which the author is concerned. 
Whether an expert paleographer would 
succeed in elucidating the date and rela- 
tionship of these official writings by 
means of the methods which have been 
applied with such success to the study of 
the several types of book - hand still 
remains to be seen. Mr. Jenkinson has 
made a good point in showing that, 
almost without exception, the most skilful 
readers of official records have never 
learnt the theory of medizval paleo- 
graphy. Mr. Jenkinson would have them 
study the methods of the official scribes, 
and particularly make further researches 
in the records of the establishments of the 
medieval courts. This is good advice, 
and, for the matter of that, it has been 
given before, though never in such an 
original and convincing form. 





The Life of Robert Flint. By Donald 
Macmillan. (Hodder & Stoughton, 12s. 
net.) 

WE wonder at times what evil genius 
presides over the manufacture of many 
modern biographies. Why should good 
men be so ill served by their friends after 
they are dead? Huge masses of print 
and paper issue continually from the press 
to commemorate lives which are not greatly 
distinguished, and offer scanty materials 
either for exciting narrative or the study of 
character. They come still-born into the 
world, and are quickly consigned to obli- 
vion. In part, the authors are to blame 
for undertaking a task beyond their 
powers. They forget that friendship and 
unlimited admiration do not qualify them 
for success in a most difficult branch of 
literary art. But it is the business habits 
of the publishing world which must be 
held chiefly responsible. The decree has 
gone forth that books are to be issued 
cut to a certain size and pattern. It is 
apparently a matter of small importance 
if they are expanded with padding and 
verbiage, so long as their bulk seems to 
justify the price which is charged for 
them. The publisher who will have the 
courage to insist that a Life shall be quite 
short or moderately long in accordance 
with the real importance of the materials 
available will help to rescue Biography 
from the curse of dullness and inordinate 
length which has fallen upon it. 


This is, perhaps, a harsh note in 
which to speak of the Life of a man so 
simple, so highly esteemed, and in many 
respects so charming, as the late Prof. 
Flint. But the criticism is prompted by 
the feeling that his memory has been ill 
served by his biographer. Here was a 
man of considerable mental gifts who 
deserved a memorial sketch or personal 
impression written with intimate know- 
ledge, similar to the essays in Lord Bryce’s 
‘Studies in Contemporary Biography.’ 
In such a company he would have been 
entirely in place. Or a slender volume 
might have been devoted to him like the 
excellent biographical sketch of F. W. 
Maitland by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher. But 
fate or the blindness of friendship has 
decreed otherwise, and Dr. Macmillan 
has produced instead a stout volume of 
ill-digested materials in which his hero 
almost disappears beneath the mass of 
trivial detail and dull summaries of the 
contents of his books. Of Prof. Flint’s 
position in the intellectual life of his time 
we think that the estimate is a little partial 
and exaggerated. He was a laborious 
scholar rather than an originating mind. 
His magnum opus on ‘ The Philosophy of 
History’ was never finished; and can 
hardly be said to have taken a permanent 
place in the literature of thought. 


Apart from the beauty of Flint’s 
character, he will be remembered chiefly 
as a man who exercised a strong and 
moderating influence at a time of theo- 
logical upheaval and violent controversy. 
The Church of Scotland owes much to his 
breadth of mind, combined with a firm 
grasp of fundamentals. 





The Foundation of Religious Fear. Trans- 
lated for the first time from the Hebrew 
by Hermann Gollanez. (Unwin Bros., 
5s. net.) 


WHEN the history of the literature cf 
gnomes and brief admonitory and in- 
structive paragraphs comes to be written, 
the Hebrew people will be found to occupy 
no mean position in it. Of unsurpassable 
value are, of course, the works collectively 
known as the Wisdom Literature of the 
Old Testament. Ecclesiasticus and the 
Wisdom of Solomon reach, in their re- 
spective forms and tendencies, the high- 
water mark of the same kind of literature 
found in the Jewish Apocrypha and Pseud- 
epigrapha. ‘Pirke Aboth,’ or ‘ Chapters 
ot the Jewish Fathers,’ ranks as a classic 
of its kind in the Talmudical series of 
writings. Among the famous authors 
of later times who have employed their 
pens in work of an allied character are 
Samuel Nagid and Solomon ibn Gabirol; 
and to the various ethical treatises in 
prose and in verse belonging more or less 
to this class of composition have to be 
added the numerous ethical testaments 
left by dying parents for the moral in- 
struction of the younger generation. 


‘The Foundation of Religious Fear,’ 
which in the poetic form of the original, 
as well as in substance, falls into line with 
similar ethical compositions of the Middle 
Ages, consists of eighteen chapters, com- 
prising 186 paragraphs inall. Particularly 
great the work is not. There is nothing 
very original about the thought, nor can 
the diction be described as specially 
striking. But a dignified level is main- 
tained throughout, and the expression is 
always made to suit the sense. 


The refreshing quality of a work like 
this is derived from the atmosphere of 
unquestioning faith in which it was com- 
posed. The element of doubt is excluded 
absolutely. It is not even mentioned 
for purposes of elimination. ‘‘ Fear the 
Lord” is the burden of each separate 
section. It is a faith which in no way 
requires to be bolstered up by philosophic 
subtlety, nor is a need felt to express 
religion in the terms of whatever science 
was prevalent at the time. 


Detailed consideration of the value 
that is to be attached to Dr. Gollancz’s 
translation, and of other matters, must 
be postponed till the appearance of the 
longer work, of which the present publica- 
tion is a forerunner, as we shall then 
probably know on what special form of 
text the version is based, and also be in a 
position to estimate the relation in which 
the treatise stands to Joseph Kimchi’s 
‘Shekel hak-Kodesh.’ In the meantime 
a generous meed of praise is due to our 
author for his industry and spirit of 
enterprise. The edition is tastefully got 
up in rather large quarto size, and the 
border ornamentations remind us of 
fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Italian 
MSS. work. 
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FICTION, 


A Far Country. By Winston’ Churchill. 
(Macmillan & Co., 6s.) 


The Harbor. By Ernest Poole. 
York, the Macmillan Co., 6s.) 


Mr. CHURCHILL AND Mr. Pooe have both 
written books more from the standpoint 
of what life may have in store for us in the 
immediate future than what art claims 
from its votaries in the immediate 
present. 

Both writers strive to show how the 
merely conventional is being probed by 
the lancet-like minds of the younger genera- 
tion ; also how such incisions into life reveal 
‘the existence of noxious matter which 
nauseates the young practitioners. Both 
books are of transatlantic origin, but the 
social sores examined are, unfortunately, 
common to civilization all over the world, 
and vary only according to environment. 

We will deal with Mr. Churchill’s 
book first. It is the less satisfactory, 
but probably suffers more by com- 
parison than it otherwise would. As in 
‘The Inside of the Cup,’ the author 
seeks the aid of a phrase from Holy Writ 
to interpret his thesis to the reader. We 
do not consider that his choice is nearly 
so apt in this case. We suggest that, 
instead of ‘‘ And took his journey into a 
far country,” the trenchant denunciation, 
of “the lukewarm,’ would be more to 
the point. 

His hero is essentially a drifter—we 
find ourselves constrained, like Mr. Poole, 
to borrow the language of the sea to 
interpret life. Instead of steering a 
course for himself, he allows himself to be 
carried by life’s eddies into brackish 
shallows where the rank weeds of politics 
check further progress. Of Calvinistic 
parentage, he early feels the irksomeness 
of restraint, and, like many another, rather 
than trouble to seek reality behind the 
screen of outward conformity, he abandons 
the faith of his forbears. He says of him- 
self at the time :— 

“Intended or no, the effect of my reli- 
gious training was to make me ashamed of 
discussing spiritual matters, and naturally 
I failed to perceive that this was because it 
laid its emphasis on personal salvation... .I 
did not, however, become an unbeliever, for 
I was not of a nature to contemplate with 
equanimity a godless universe.”’ 

Though Mr. Churchill’s hero claims 
some vague sort of belief in a God ideal, 
it failed to be of any use to himself or 
anybody else. He was always “ wanting 
things,” but we imagine the real trouble 
with him was that he never wanted 
anything difficult enough of attainment. 
So long as he had material comfort, 
and managed to lull his conscience to 
sleep, he was satisfied—in other words, 
he was wholly lacking in any real sym- 
pathy for his fellows, and consequently 
extremely selfish. He might have been of 
some use had he been more of a black 
guard or a saint. He was put by his 
father into productive industry, but 
priggishness furnished the required effort 
to get him into the law, and he was 


(New 





soon on the road to make a moneyed 
position as a cute agent of “grafters.”’ 
He married for comfort, and afterwards 
was led to get as near passion as such an 
invertebrate could by the girl companion 
who had brushed him aside from her own 
life and married another. Finally, satiated 
with ill-gotten wealth and position, he 
returned to his wife and children, and 
sought to start afresh :— 

“Yes. My mistakes, my failures, have 
brought us to the edge of a precipice.... 
The remedy for unhappy marriages, for all 
mistaken, selfish, and artificial relationships 
in life, is a preventive one. My plan is that 
we try to educate ourselves together, take 
advantage of the accruing knowledge that 
is helping men and women to cope with the 
problems, to think straight. We can then 
teach our children to think straight, to 
avoid the pitfalls into which we have fallen.” 


There we leave him—just as he bade fair to 
become interesting. We can only con- 
clude that his education must have 
made very considerable progress to enable 


him to dissect himself and _ others 
as he does in this book. Had Mr. 
Churchill portrayed more thoroughly 


some of the other characters he intro- 
duces, there would have been much more 
entertainment in his five hundred pages. 
There is the agitator who crosses the 
hero’s path some half-a-dozen times ; 
but especially we should have liked to 
know more of the lawyer, who at least 
faced the alternative of working through on 
the old methods with a view to maintain- 
ing society in equilibrium, or chancing 
a disintegration of society in the hope of 
its being reborn in the light of truth. 


Mr. Poole’s book is much upon the same 
lines, with the big difference that his hero 
is a man possessed of far greater virility 
and less self-concentration. His en- 
vironment throughout is the harbour of 
New York. From earliest boyhood he 
is at the mercy of its many phases of 
life. First, the mystery of it to a young 
sheltered mind enchains him. Then he 
suddenly comes upon an incident which 
brings forcibly home to him the beastliness 
which the low standard of life among the 
dockers makes only too possible. This, 
for a time, befouls his idea of sex, until 
his mother helps him to readjust his ideas. 
Next he marries the daughter of a man 
who is working to bring order out of 
chaos, and seeks to follow in the steps 
of this man’s God—efficiency. Brought 
again under the influence of an agitator 
and friend, he takes part in a strike, and 
comes into collision with law and order. 
There we leave him, with an education 
sufficiently varied to enable him to be of 
some use to the world, just as the European 
stage is set for Armageddon. Such men 
and women as Mr. Poole has portrayed 
are going to be heard of when the first 
onset is past, and we are faced with the 
aftermath, and have to consider the 
removal of the causes which make war 
not only possible, but even inevitable. 

Mr. Poole’s book is the outcome of 
long and serious thought, and we shall 
look forward to his next, though we trust 
he will not be hurried into writing it. 





Bealby. By H. G. Wells. (Methuen & 
Co., 6s.) 
Mr. WELLS in lighter vein is neither so 
amusing nor so instructive as usual. His 
tale is written round a small boy who 
rebels against the indignities placed upon 
him as kitchen menial in a large country 
house where a week-end party is being 
entertained. Mr. Wells gets a certain 
amount of fun out of a Lord Chancellor, 
and makes some shrewd hits at the 
etiquette expected of a young officer ; but 
the latter is tremendously out of date, 
being of the period before the war. We 
believe our readers can do better than 
go to Mr. Wells for their relaxation ; but 
on the other hand they might do a great 
deal worse. 


The Driving Force. 
(John Long, 6s.) 


WE cannot congratulate Mr. Acorn on his 
attempt at fiction. His former book, 
which was largely autobiographical, was 
among the first which sought to convey 
at first hand to those in better circum- 
stances how the very poor exist. In 
other words, it had a definite object 
apart from literature, and its sincerity 
in presenting facts commanded a hearing 
for it. The present book, with slight 
alteration, might have ranked with Vic- 
torian ‘‘ goody ” stories for the young: 
the sentiments expressed are altogether 
admirable, but it needs considerable 
strengthening to deserve a grown - up 
public. If Mr. Acorn had been fortunate 
enough to secure the services of an 
efficient publisher’s reader, he might have 
altered things like this :— 


By George Acorn. 


‘* Dick’s tastes were to her a trifle heavy— 
classical concerts, art galleries, walks in 
lonely suburban districts, dissertations upon 
his favourite themes—were endurable for his 
sake, but not enjoyed by she.” 


Oliver. By B. Paul Neuman. 
Elder & Co., 6s.) 


WE are still awaiting a novel worthy of 
the author of ‘ Roddles.’ His present 
work ought to have preceded it if progress 
was to be reported. The story of ‘ Oliver’ 
is that of a boy who had to fight a con- 
genital weakness of “fear.” The tale 
has many features in common with the 
novel of Mr. Acorn which we have just 
noticed. Both heroes fought heredi- 
tary bogies. In the former novel the 
enemy’s assaults came from without in the 
person of an old fool who supposed that 
the offspring of a criminal was necessarily 
a criminal. In Oliver’s case the fear was 
within ; he feared to pass on his weakness. 
Neither author inculcates as succinctly as 
he might that the solution lies in the 
ascendancy of moral courage over mere 
physical daring. Mr. Acorn saves his 
hero through a God ideal which is not too 
clearly expressed ; in the case of Oliver 
love finally drives out fear. Mr. Neuman’s 
novel is, as might be expected, far superior 
in construction, though in places it also 
displays juvenile sentimentality. 


(Smith, 
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The Jacket. 

Boon, 6s.) 
Tus book has two aspects, both of them 
sufficiently remarkable. In the first place, 
it is an account of prison-life in America 
which, if true, forms a terrible indict- 
ment. One can scarcely imagine that the 
twentieth century contains horrors worse 
than those described by Marcus Clarke 
or Charles Reade. ‘ For the Term of his 
Natural Life ’ and ‘It is Never Too Late 
to Mend’ shock a reader to-day, though 
the events described took place more 
than half a century ago. 

But the tortures undergone by the 
victim of this book are appalling, what- 
ever be our standard of comparison and 
judgment. He is beaten; confined alone 
in a dark cell; then, under suspicion of 
complicity in a plot of which he knows 
nothing, put into “‘the Jacket ’’—a strait- 
jacket—at first for several hours, and 
then for ten days at a time! 

Has the writer imagined these horrors, 
or is he describing an isolated case ? 
Or are such doings—hidden, but none the 
less terrible—of any frequency ? These 
questions, even though prompted by a 
work of fiction, require answering. We 
know at least that efforts are being made 
to reform the American prison system, 
which is by no means uniform. 

The second aspect of the book arises 
out of the first. ‘The victim learns from a 
fellow-sufferer the trick known to Indian 
fakirs (Stevenson speaks of this in ‘ The 
Master of Ballantrae’) of separating the 
spirit from the body by sheer strength and 
practice of will, and these periods of 
separation renew for him the experiences 
of his former lives. He becomes once 
again the Comte de Sainte-Maure, lover 
of Philippa of Aquitaine; Jesse Fancher, 
killed in the Mountain Meadow massacre ; 
Adam Strang, a sixteenth-century English- 
man who lived through strange and sorrow- 
ful years in China; and Ragnar Lodbrog, 
who knew Pilate. These and other lives 
are all his during tortures that would have 
killed any man who had to remain in the 
body. 

It isa book to be read for this attempted 
description of psychological phases and 
possibilities, and should hold the atten- 
tion of those who admit uncertainty as to 
past or future lives. 


By Jack London. (Mills & 


The Adventures of Lieut. Lawless, R.N. 
By Rolf Bennett. (Hodder & Stoughton, 
2s. net.) 

The Green Ray. By William Le Queux. 
(Same publishers and price. 

Ir war could be settled by two-shilling 

fiction, we should be at peace by now. 

What more simple than to invent a lucky 

naval officer who can sink every hostile 

craft he sees—or does not see—and a 

Green Ray that blinds, asphyxiates, and 

generally “‘ smifligates ” all foes, far and 

near, by land or sea ? 

‘** Rolf Bennett” has the naval hero, 
an ingenuous person who gets into every 
kind of scrape, but invariably emerges 
from the small space between Devil 
and deep sea, with great loss to his 
enemies, and duly obtains his promotion 
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at the end of the volume. Mr» Le Queux 


finds and exploits the Green Ray. InT 


German hands it blinds the heroine jd} 


her dog temporarily, and gives the here} 


a bad five minutes. In British hands, 
after being annexed by a series of de- 
ductions and energies worthy of Sherlock 
Holmes and Watson combined, it becomes, 
according to the latest intelligence (with- 
held from the daily press from motives 
of public safety, &c.), the cause of “* many 
of our recent successes on land and on 
sea.” 

We prefer “‘ Rolf Bennett ”’: his hero— 
well named Lieut. Lawless—is a_pos- 
sible type, though we are inclined to 
think that he would have needed in real 
life more caution and acumen to attain 
even one-fifth of his success, not to say 
his continued existence in the senior 
service. Mr. Le Queux has one eye on 
the fantastic, the other on the book- 
buying public, and he does not seem to 
us to be within working distance of practi- 
cal life, which is, perhaps, just as well, 
when we consider how far the resources 
of science have already been exploited 
against us. 


Jaunty in Charge. By Mrs. George 

Wemyss. (Constable & Co., 6s.) 

Lire in a self-contained village has certain 
drawbacks for those who wish to veil 
their lives with a decent reserve from the 
merely inquisitive. The heroine of ‘ Jaunty 
in Charge’ was called upon to bear un- 
necessary suffering because every in- 
habitant of her village, from the lord of 
the manor to the post-mistress, could, 
and did, read her emotions with as much 
ease as they could the face of a barometer. 
She was in search of romance, and she did 
not always seek with due regard for Mrs. 
Grundy, because she had been brought 
up somewhat unconventionally by a 
butler, ‘“‘ who was not a butler exactly,” 
but a confidential clerk to whose charge 
their dying mother had confided her chil- 
dren, she having little faith in the ability 
of their irresponsibly optimistic father to 
take care of them. 

The characters whom the author likes 
she treats very kindly, but there is a 
touch of spitefulness in her account of 
the others. The story, told in a conversa- 
tional manner which is sometimes irrita- 
tingly leisurely, has a gentle humour, 
but is inclined to sentimentality. 


The Man who Bought London. By Edgar 
Wallace. (Ward, Lock & Co., 6s.) 


Mr. Waxtace has produced a pleasant, 
readable book in which love and hate, 
rescue and sudden death, wealth, power, 
and various other ingredients are skilfully 
mixed, without undue preponderance of 
any one element. 

His hero really does buy a large pro- 
portion of London, and introduces startling 
innovations into Oxford Street salesman- 
ship: a queue of a mile and a quarter, 
almost wholly feminine, testifies to his 
genius, but we doubt if in real life any 
“ Money King ” would be able to keep a 
shop open through the night, or (far 
graver problem) to force fair buyers to 













their minds made up as to 
y desire. We can see for 
-day that even war cannot 
argain-fever and the desire to 
touch, handle, and ask about everything 
on the * sale counter.” 

However, Mr. Wallace leaves this theme 
undeveloped; he is content to end with 
the marriage of the two “ affinities.” 


Richard Chatterton, V.C. By Ruby M. 

Ayres. (Hodder & Stoughton, 2s. net.) 
THIs is one of the large crop of inevitable 
“war novels.” It is good of its kind, 
and, if the general standard falls no lower, 
there will be little harm done. 

The hero, at first a ‘‘ slacker,” is stimu- 
lated by the example of his valet and the 
apparent treachery of his lady-love to 
enlist. His momentarily successful rival 
spoils his own chances by general mis- 
behaviour ; he himself gains the V.C., 
the girl comes to her senses, and useful 
help is rendered by two friends of mature 
age who complete their own little romance 
in the process. 

The working-out of the plot and the 
character-drawing are adequate, and the 
language and sentiments in general are 
sufficiently restrained to avoid the dangers 
that usually attend the feuilleton made 
to order. 


The Business Adventure of Billy Thomas. 
By Elmer E. Ferris. (New York, 
the Macmillan Co., 6s.) 

THe spirit of Billy Thomas is probably 
the main spring of business men all over 
the world, but fortunately the busi- 
ness lingo as here set down is strictly 
limited. ‘‘ Crude ” is hardly a word strong 
enough for the hero and his ideas; yet, 
if one does not read too much about 
him at once, his raciness makes a sort of 
appeal for sympathy. When he is intro- 
duced to us he is a John Ridd—a man 
afraid of being afraid. Unfortunately, he 
determines to rely mostly upon physical 
fitness, and the idea of an infusion of 
moral courage does not seem to have 
entered his head. He became a great 
“salesman.” Success made him even 
more blatant, and he was only saved from 
becoming a profiteering rogue by marrying 
a woman who combined some education 
with her book-learning. It is a picture 
of the commercial spirit in all its naked- 
ness—a spirit that will not disappear so 
long as a glib-tongued ccounter-jumper can 
convince people that their needs coincide 
with his ability to supply goods. 


Blackthorn Farm. By Arthur Applin. 
(Ward, Lock & Co., 6s.) 

Mr. APPLIN has written a story that holds 
us. His ingredients—betting, forgery, 
convicts, Dartmoor, the Ingénue Theatre, 
radium, and a curious variety of love—are 
well mixed. There may be doubt; as to 
the hero, but there can be none concerning 
the heroine. Never was one so cruelly 
treated, ignored, and allowed to go to her 
death unrewarded. There is another lady 
in ‘ Blackthorn Farm,’ and she, after de- 
claring that “it ’s for he and me to 
decide,’ marries a baronet’s son. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


THE Oxford University Roll of Service, 
1914-15, edited by Mr. E. S. Craig (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 2s. net), should appeal 
to all who take an interest in Oxford. 
It is the Roll, some 8,000 strong, of a 
University that is now, as 300 years ago, 
practically an armed camp—with the differ- 
ence that in those days King and Cavaliers, 
fine ladies, poets, courtiers, and wise men 
combined to relieve the quiet of the colleges 
and the stern parade of arms with masques 
and revels. To-day Oxford “inter arma 
silet ’—and with reason, when so many of 
her sons are marked in this list in that black 
type which signifies a career ended in France 
or Flanders. It is a list for record, not for 
criticism ; yet we might welcome one or 
two slight modifications: to the outsider 
the order of the colleges—by date of founda- 
tion (this is not mentioned)—will seem 
puzzling; most people, we think, would 
prefer to see the actual figures, giving the 
contribution of each college. 

The idea of showing separately those 
engaged on special service in various de- 
partments is excellent, and we note with 
pleasure the appointment of Prof. Oman of 
All Souls to the Press Bureau. This may 
be expected to endow the censorship with 
that touch of the man of the world with 
which All Souls moderates its learning. 


Lorp Brassey compiled gleanings from 
his favourite authors as Christmas presents 
for his friends in 1898 and 1899, and, finding 
the results gratefully acknowledged, now 
publishes at his own expense, for the benefit 
of “War Charities,’ Faith and Work: 
Selections from the Gleanings of Long Years 
(Longmans & Co., 2s. 6d. net). Such 
selections are generally made by people 
avowedly bookish, and it is interesting to 
see what writers have mainly influenced a 
veteran of a different order. Stopford 
Brooke, Jowett, and Bessier, a French 
pastor of simple eloquence, represent the 
author’s favourite teachers; Carlyle, New- 
man, Robertson, and Tennyson also find 
more recognition than others. Lord Brassey 
is certainly catholic in his taste, and ranges 
from Marcus Aurelius to Mr. W. J. Bryan, 
and from Socrates to a Times “ leader.” 

We are no longer, on the whole, @ Biblical 
people ; we are full of queries and question- 
ings, concerning the Mosaic code and the 
New Testament, which find echoes here, but 
hardly the representation they would secure 
from a younger selector than Lord Brassey. 
The modern voices he chooses strike us 
occasionally as a little ineffective. Yet we 
are glad to see the noble preaching of Phillips 
Brooks as well as Johnson in the heights of 
meditation and self-reproach. 

The last two sections are inadequate, and 
betray the fact that “it was imperative to 
cut down.” 


Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion (6d.) 
gives in the smallest possible compass the 
names and addresses of members of both 
Houses of Parliament, together with lists of 
officials of both Houses, and other informa- 
tion which makes the tiny volume extremely 
popular with all whose work is in any way 
connected with St. Stephen’s. We have 
checked it at many points, and find it 
always accurate ; but we would suggest that 
the addresses, which profess to be those of 
the “‘ Town residences ’’ of members, need 
revision. It isno doubt the fault of members 
themselves that so many addresses are left 
blank ; but we do not understand on what 
system the editor works when he gives the 
“House of Commons” as the ‘“ Town 
residence ’’ of many men, and, at the same 
time, leaves others without even that rather 
us2less entry. Then, in other cases, such an 





entry as ‘‘ Windsor”’ strikes us as being out 
of place for a London house. 


Vo.ivuMmEs of snippets are seldom of a nature 
to evoke the approval of the serious reader. 
A Picked Company, being a Selection from 
the Writings of H. Belloc (Methuen & Cc., 
1s. net), is, however, a distinct exception to 
the rule, as the larger part of the book con- 
sists of essays short, but complete. The 
remainder is a substantial extract from 
‘Marie Antoinette,’ and a few children’s 
poems—far too few for our taste. 
Picked Company ’ is, therefore, primarily a 
book of essays, and Mr. E. V. Lucas, who 
is responsible for the choice, has selected 
Mr. Belloc’s best, or, at least, has chosen 
our own favourites. There are ‘ The Onion- 
Eater’ and ‘ Mr. The Duke,’ for example ; 
we had not noticed, however, before we saw 
these two essays cheek by jowl, that their 
endings are contradictory. 

THE War Number of Blast, edited by 
Wyndham Lewis (John Lane, 2s. 6d.), recalls 
the war charts that show a big Prussian with 
“* arms ordered ” next to a smalJl Englishman, 
ditto ditto, and in some respects the interior 
of the publication confirms this graphological 
diminution. The sound of the cannon has, 
we must suppose, perplexed the Vorticists. 
Yet they have faith which may well bear 
them aloft above all these troublous days. 
Moreover, faithful as Emma Micawber, they 
will not stop talking about Culture, “‘ even 
when the war ends.’ In the meantime 
they have a good deal more to say about 
Kultur than we should have supposed ; 
witness this remark concerning Germany, 
worth quoting and (some may say) inter- 
preting :— 

“When we say that Germany stands for Romance 
this must be qualified strongly in one way. Officia 
Germany stands for something intellectual, and 
that is Traditional Poetry and the Romantic Spirit. 
But unofficial Germany has done more for the move- 
ment that this paper was founded to propagate, and 
for all branches of contemporary activity in Science 
and Art, than any other country. It would be the 
absurdest ingratitude on the part of artists to 
forget this.”’ 

On the other hand, the sentiments ex- 
pressed in ‘ The God of Sport and Blood’ 
reveal a distinct wish to denounce Germany. 
England does not, however, escape. The 
very next page contains a diatribe against 
the English sense of humour, again com- 
pensated (does Vorticism then work in 
circles ?) by a good deal of sound sense on 
the Great Communities of Europe. 

Blast has much to say about artists and 
the war, contemporary art, caricature, &c., 
but this time it dispenses only one page of 
blessings and another of blastings. 

Some of the poetry deserves attention. 
Mr. I’. M. Hueffer’s ‘ Old Houses of Flanders’ 
has a certain incisive and insistent delicacy, 
and ‘ Preludes’ is an interesting experi- 
ment in a peculiar kind of fantastic realism, 
intensified beyond need in the subsequent 
‘Rhapsody of a Windy Night,’ ‘ Mono- 
logue,’ and ‘ Vision of Mind.’ These, and 
the ‘ London Notes,’ are little better than 
the inchoate comments of an unusually 
observant child. 

The illustrations we leave to those who, 
unlike the policeman in Punch, can see a 
picture in a plan. Still, Mr. Nevinson’s 
‘On the Way to the Trenches’ does un- 
doubtedly convey more movement and 
determination than one or two war pictures 
visible in this year’s Academy. 

The subscribers in the Khyber Pass, 
Santa Fé, and other quarries whence are to 
come the “first stones in the worldwide 
reformation of taste,” will no doubt wel- 
come the promise of two further numbers 
before next January. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THI!S WEEK, 
Sa cee 
THEOLOGY. 


Burroughs (E. A.), A FAITH FOR THE FIRING Ling, 
d. net. Nisbet 
Two addresses and a sermon given to officers 
of the British Expeditionary Force at Rouen last 

April. 

Hoonacker (A. van), Une ComMUNAUTE JuDSo- 
ARAMEENNE A ELEPHANTINE, EN EGyPTE, Aux 
VI° Et V° St®ctEs AV. J.-C., 3 / net. Milford 

The Schweich Lectures for 1914. 
Knox (R. A.), Some Loose STONES, 4 /6 net. 
Longmans 
A new edition, with a new Preface and an 
additional note. 


Platt (Frederic), IMMANENCE AND CHRISTIAN 
THOUGHT : IMPLICATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS, 4/ 
Kelly 


The book is published for the Fernley Lecture 
Trust. 
Williams (Rev. N. P.), THe Kikuyu OPprniron, 
6d. net. ngmans 
An address delivered before the English 
Church Union last June. 


POETRY. 


Grant (Sybil), DREAM SonGs, 2 /6 net. 
Hodder & Stoughton 
The collection includes some love lyrics and 
‘* waggon songs.” 
Stuart (Dorothy Margaret), Lyrics oF OLD 
LonpDoN, 5/ net. Allen & Unwin 
They include ‘Such a King Harry—’ ‘St. 
Pulcher’s Bell,’ ‘Edmund Shakespeare,’ and 
‘Domine, Dirige Nos!’ The book is illustrated 
in colour by Miss Mary Ellis. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Bibliographical Society of America, PAPERS, 
Vol. IX. Nos. 1-2. 

Chicago, University of Chicago Press 

Contains two papers: ‘Concerning Book- 
Plates,’ by Mr. 'T. W. Koch, and ‘The Club of 
Odd Volumes,’ by Mr. P. Merritt. 

Harlesden Public Library, Report’ oF THE LIBRARY 
COMMITTEE TO THE WILLESDEN URBAN DISTRICT 
CoUNCIL, FOR THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 3lst, 
1915. 

Classified lists of war books and French 
books in the library have been issued by the staff, 
and lectures on the war organized during the past 
year. The report includes statistical tables and a 
list of donations. 

Lincoln Public Library, Twenty-First ANNUAL 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE YEAR 
ENDED THE 9TH DAy OF MAy, 1915. 

Includes a list of donations and a financial 
statement. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Adams (John Quincy), Wrirtnecs oF, edited by 
Worthington Chauncey Ford, Vol. V., 15/ net. 
Macmillan 

Contains correspondence covering the years 

1814-16. 

Molesworth (Sir Guilford Lindsey), Lire or JoHN 
Epwarp Nassau MOLESworRTH, D.D., AN 
EMINENT DIVINE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
4/6 net. Longmans 

The author has been induced to publish this 

memoir of his father partly in order to refute “a 

calumny that has been recently revived in Mr. 

Macaulay Trevelyan’s ‘ Life of John Bright.’ ” 

Myres (John L.), THE PROVISION FOR HISTORICAL 
STUDIES AT OXFORD, 1 / net. Milford 

A letter addressed to Prof. Henry Morse 

Stephens, President of the American Historical 

Association, on the occasion of its Californian 

meeting. 

Oliphant (James), A SHorT History oF MODERN 
EvROPE, 1450-1915, 3/6 net. Dent 

A textbook “ for the young student and the 
general reader.” 

Seton (Walter W.), Some New SouRcES FOR THE 
LIFE OF BLESSED AGNES OF BOHEMIA, including 
a Fourteenth-Century Latin Version (Bamberg, 
Misc. Hist. 146, E. VII., 19) and a Fifteenth- 
Century German Version (Berlin, Germ. Oct. 
484), 6/ net. Longmans 

This book was originally issued by the British 

Society of Franciscan Studies. 

Stewart (D. Melville), Ye ANCIENTE KIRKE OF 
ERISKYNE, 2/6 net. Paisley, Alex. Gardner 


A history of the parish church of Erskine, 
Renfrewshire, written to celebrate the hundredth 
anniversary of the present kirk. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Dufferin (Lord), LETTEKS FRoM HiGH LatiTuDEs * 
BEING SOME ACCOUNT OF A VOYAGE IN 1856 IN 
THE SCHOONER-YACHT FoAM TO ICELAND, JAN 
MAYEN, AND SPITZBERGEN, 2 /6 Milford 

The textof this edition is furnished with an 

Introduction by Dr. R. W. Macan, and notes by 

Mr. F. A. Cavenagh. 


Homeland Handy Guides: No. 33, BARNSTAPLE, 
THE GATEWAY OF NORTH DEVON, by Beatrix 
F. Cresswell, 3d. net. Warne 

Includes a plan of the town and illustrations, 


Homeland Handbooks: Vol. 86, DARTMOUTH, 
ToTNES, AND THE RIVER Dart, by J. Lee- 
Osborn, 6d. net. Warne 

An illustrated guide-book, including an 

Ordnance Survey map of the district. 

Ottmann (Dr. Nina), THE STOLEN Gop, AND OTHER 
EXPERIENCES OF INDIAN PALACE LIFE, 1/ net. 

Carey Press 
The writer, as a medical missionary attached 
to the English Baptist Mission, has visited seven 

Indian palaces, and here describes some of her 

experiences. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES, 


Year-Book of Chess, 1914, edited by M. W. 
Stevens, 3 / net. Hollings 
Some of the features are a Directory of 
Periodical Literature; ‘General Review of the 
Period,’ by Mr. A. W. Foster; ‘A Brief History 
of the Ponziani,’ by Mr. W. H. Watts; and a 
section dealing with leading events of the period, 


WAR PUBLICATIONS. 


Achievement of France (The), 1/ net. Methuen 

A series of articles reprinted from The Times. 

Falconer (R. A.), THE GERMAN TRAGEDY AND 
Irs MEANING FOR CANADA, 50 cents. 

Toronto, University of Toronto Press 

The substance of this book was given in the 

form of addresses to the University of Toronto 
and certain Canadian Clubs last winter. 

German War of 1914, illustrated by Documents of 
European History, 1815-1915, selected and 
edited by J. R. H. O'Regan, 1/6 Milford 

A reference book for students, showing the 
origin and causes of the present war. 


Gould (Benjamin Apthorp), War THOUGHTS OF AN 
OptTrIMisT, 2/6 net. Dent 
A collection of short articles by a citizen of 

the United States. 


Hime (Lieut.-Col. Henry W. L.), THE ORIGIN OF 
ARTILLERY, 6/ net. Longmans 
Parts I. and III. form a second and revised 
edition of the author’s ‘Gunpowder and Am- 
munition,’ now out of print. Part II. is repro- 
duced from an article in The Journal of the Royal 
Artillery. 
How Beigium is Fed, the Work of Saving a Brave 
Nation from Starvation. 
National Committee for Relief in Belgium 
Extracts from an article by Mr. William C. 
Edgar published in 7'he North-Western Miller. 


Lambert (Henri), UN AUTRE ASPECT DE LA 
QUESTION EUROPEENNE ET UNE SOLUTION. 
Wightman & Mountain 
A plea for the abolition of tariff frontiers 
among the European States, followed by an open 
letter to President Wilson. 

Lambert (Henri), THe Eruics oF INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE, ‘“‘ Papers for War Time,” 24. Milford 

A translation, by Mr. H. C. Hayward, of 
the preceding paper. 

Pitt (W. O.), IrALY AND THE UNHOLY ALLIANCE 
2/6 net. Melrose 

An account of the position of Italy in Europe 
and her relations with other States during the last 
hundred years. 

Stories of Our Regiments: THe Brack WatTcH 
(THE RoyAL HIGHLANDERS) ; THE GRENADIER 
Gvuarps, 6d. net each. C. P. Sisley 

Illustrated booklets. 


Triana (S, Pérez), SomME ASPECTS OF THE War, 
3 /6 net. Fisher Unwin 
This book gives a neutral’s point of view, and 
includes chapters on ‘The ‘Scrap of Paper,’’’ 
‘Germanism in America,’ ‘ International Brigand- 
age,’ and ‘ How to enforce the Laws of War.’ 


Verner (Rudolf H. C.), GUNS AND PROJECTILES, 
2/6 net. Portsmouth, Gieve 
A textbook describing the elementary prin- 
ciples of gunnery. The writer was appointed to 
the Inflexible as Gunnery Lieutenant in May, 
1912, was promoted to the rank of Commander 
after the battle off the Falkland Islands, and 
was killed in the Dardanelles last March. 





PHILOLOGY. 

English-French Conversational Dictionary, 2 /6 
Jaschke 

A second edition, revised and enlarged. 
Francis (M. E.), Mrs. Francis Blundell, PAsToRALs 
OF Dorset, 2 /6 net. Longmans 
A new impression, with illustrations by Mr. 
Claud C. du Pré Cooper. The publishers are 
reissuing Mrs. Blundell’s novels and tales in an 

edition uniform with this. 


FOLK-LORE. 

Folk-Lore Notes: Vol. II. Konxan, compiled 
from Materials collected by the late A. M. T. 
Jackson, edited by R. E. Enthoven, 3/6 net. 

Kegan Paul 
The first volume was revicwed in The 
Atheneum on the 17th inst. 


ECONOMICS, 

Banerjea (Pramathanath), A Stcupy oF INDIAN 

Economics, 4/6 net. Macmillan 
A second edition, revised and enlarged. The 

book was first published in 1911, 

Hirst (F. W.), THE PoLiTIcAL EcoNoMy OF War, 
5/ net. Dent 

A study of the economic causes and results 
of war. The latter part deals with the cost of the 
present war and its industrial and social conse- 
quences. 

Property, its Duties and Rights, Historically, 
Philosophically, and Religiously Regarded, Essays 
by Various Writers, with an Introduction by the 
Bishop of Oxford, 5/ net. Macmillan 

A second edition, containing a new essay, 

‘Some Aspects of the Law of Property in 

England,’ by Prof. W. M. Geldart. See notice in 

The Atheneum, Jan. 31, 1914, p. 157. 


EDUCATION, 
Dumville (Benjamin), TEACHING : ITs NATURE AND 
VARIETIES, 4 /6 University Tutorial Press 
The book does not profess to deal with the 
teaching of various subjects, but ‘‘is rather an 
explanation of the processes involved in all forms 
of instruction, whatever the subjects may be.” 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Black’s Travel Pictures, selected and edited by 
Robert J. Finch: AFRICA; CENTRAL AND 
SoutTH AMERICA, 10d. each. 

New issues in this series. 

Hislop (William), Iv TupoR AND STEWART TIMES, 

1485-1688, 1/6 Chambers 
In the series of ‘‘ Dramatic History Readers.” 

Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus and Part I. of Goethe’s 

Faust, translated by John Anster, 2/6 Milford 
The two plays are edited, with notes, by Mr. 

C. B. Wheeler, and an Introduction by Sir A. W. 

Ward is added. 

Smith (H. G.) and Ball (G. H.), ENGLIsH ComposI- 
TION, including Précis, Paraphrase, and Numer- 
ous Exercises, 1 / Mills & Boon 

This forms Part II. of the authors’ ‘ English 

Grammar and Composition.’ 


FICTION. 
Arnold (Lilian), THE ENCHANTING DISTANCE, 6/ 
Long 
The heroine, in search of a life of her own, 

goes on the stage and falls in love with a 

dramatist, but finally is disillusioned. 

Ayres (Ruby M.), RicHARD CHATTERTON, V.C.; 
2/ net. Hodder & Stoughton 
See p. 77. 

Bennett (Rolf), W. Marten, THE ADVENTURES OF 
Lieut. LAwLeEss, R.N., 2/ net. 

Hodder & Stoughton 
See p. 77. 

Burchell (Sidney Herbert), JAcosp PEEK, 6/ 

Gay & Hancock 


A tale of an orange-grower in Southern 


California. 
Chambers (Robert W.), THE FIGHTING CHANCE, 
1/ net. Constable 
A cheap eaition. See notice in The 


Atheneum, Feb. 16, 1907, p. 193. 
Diver (Maud), THE Hero oF HERAT, 1/ net. 
Constable 
A cheap edition. 
Fletcher (J. S.), THe RANsSoM 
7d. net. 
A cheap edition. 
Haggard (H. Rider), THE YELLOW Gop: AN IDoL 
OF AFRICA, 2/ net. _ Cassell 
A cheap edition. See notice in The 
Atheneum, April 3, 1909, p. 404. 


FoR LONDON, 
Long 





Heming way (R. D.) and Halsalle (Henry de) 
THREE GENTLEMEN FROM NEW CALEDONIA, 6 
i Stanley Paul 
This story won the first prize of 3001. in a 
competition arranged by the publishers. 
Hume (Fergus), WoMAN, THE SPHINX, 64d. 
A cheap edition. 
Le Queux (William), 
GREEN Ray, 2/ net. 
See p. 77. 
London (Jack), THE JAcKET, 6/ 
See p. 77. 
Marsh (Richard), Love In Ferrers, 6 / Cassell 
_ The hero, having escaped arrest for murder, is 
imprisoned in her chateau by a murderess, who is 
the chief of a gang of criminals. He eventually 
escapes from her also, and his own innocence 
comes to light. 
Rose (F. H.), GoLDEN Gtory, 6/ 
. Hodder & Stoughton 
This story won the South African prize in the 
publishers’ All-British 1,0001. novel competition. 
Silberrad (Una L.), SAMPSON RIDEOUT, QUAKER, 
7d. net. Nelson 
A cheap edition. 
Stone (Louis), Berry WAYSIDE, 6 / 
Hodder & Stoughton 
_ The love tale of a composer and a pianist 
living in a waterside suburb of Sydney. 
Wallace (Edgar), Taz MAN WHO BovuGut LONDON, 
6/ 


Long 


THE MysTERY OF THE 
Hodder & Stoughton 


Mills & Boon 


Ward & Lock 
See p. 77. 
Whitechurch (Victor L.), Orr THE MAIN ROAD: A 
VILLAGE ComeEpy, 1/ net. Long 
A cheap edition. 
Widdemer (Margaret), Tae Rose-GaRDEN Hvus- 
BAND, 6/ Hodder & Stoughton 
The heroine marries in pity an invalid who 
is not expected to live five years, and restores him 
to health. 
JUVENILE. 
Webster (Jean), Just Parry, 1/ net. 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A cheap edition of this school-tale for girls. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 
Modern Language Review, Jury, 4/ net. 
Cambridge University Press 
Some of the articles in the present issue are 
‘The Welsh “ Troilus and Cressida” and _its 
Relation to the Elizabethan Drama,’ by Mr. 
John S. P. Tatlock; ‘ Ballad Collections of the 
Eighteenth Century,’ by Miss Grace R. Trenery ; 
and ‘ Georg Rudolf Weckherlin’s Models,’ by Mr. 
L. E. Kastner. 
Monist, Juty, 60 cents. 
Open Court Publishing Co. 
‘The Definition of Number,’ by Mr. H. B. 
Alexander; ‘The Ultimate Constituents of 
Matter,’ by Mr. Bertrand Russell ; and ‘ Newton’s 
Hypothesis of Ether and of Gravitation from 
1693 to 1726, by Mr. P. E. B. Jourdain, are some 
of the items. 
ie GENERAL. 
Brown (Haydn), THE SECRET OF HUMAN POWER, 
5 / net. Allen & Unwin 
Contains ‘Some Impressionist Sketches,’ and 
papers on ‘ Foundations of Power,’ ‘ The Circles 
of War,’ ‘ The Making of Manhood,’ &c. 
Eliot (Elinor Marsden), My Canapba, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
An account of the Canadian experiences of @ 
young woman with a “ predilection for Platonic 
friendship and poultry farming.’”” The author 
describes it as “‘ an inextricable tangle of fact and 


fiction.” 
Little (May), Everywoman’s Cook Book, OR 
ECONOMICAL CooKERY, 3d. net. Jarrold 


A booklet for the housewife who has to 

economize in war-time. 

Thoughts on Life and Religion, an Aftermath from 
the Writings of the Rt. Hon. Prot. Max Miiller, 
by his Wife, 1/ net. Constable 

A cheap edition. The book was first pub- 

lished in 1905. 

PAMPHLETS. 
Christianity and the World Crisis, Addresses, 6d. ng 
Kelly 
Three addresses delivered by the Bishop of 

Lichfield, the Rev. E. Griffith-Jones, and the Rev. 

D. S. Cairns at the Town Hall, Birmingham, on 

July 16th. 

Collett (John Kyte), AN EMPIRE WITHOUT TAXES 
AND PRACTICALLY WITHOUT RATEs, 1d. 

Penarth, Cardiff, the Author 
A second edition. 
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Collett (John Kyte), WHat SHALL We DaINK AND 
UnpDER Waat ConpiTIons? ld. 

Penarth, Cardiff, the Author 

The writer proposes that ail liquors should be 

taxed, and that intoxicating liquors should be 

taxed in addition according to the percentage of 
alcohol they contain. 

Intercessions sanctioned by the Bishop of London 
for Use during the Present War in the Diocese of 
London, 1/ per 100 net. S.P.C.K. 

This form of Intercession is intended for 
use during the period July 25th to August 4th. 

Marson (Charles L.), Huppim AND MuppPIM, AND 
ARD, AND AN OPEN LETTER FROM PRIESTS AND 
PEOPLE TO THE ARCHBISHOPS AND BISHOPS OF 
ENGLAND, 6d. Society of SS. Peter and Paul 

A reprint of two skits on English religious 
education from ‘God’s Co-operative Society.’ 

Canon Scott Holland contributes a Memoir of the 

author. 

Payne (Charlotte E.), WomMEN—AFTER THE WAR 
AND Now, ld. Unwin Bros. 

The writer upholds the view that ‘“ fighting, 
on the colossal scale of the present day, means 
degeneration on the same scale.” 

Stepney (Bishop of), Noruinac as Usvuav! 1/ 
per 100. S.P.C.K. 

A pamphlet advocating prayer as a spiritual 

‘weapon. 

Temple (Rev. W.), Go Forwarp: THOUGHTS ON 
THE NATIONAL CRISIS, 1d. net. S.P.C.K. 

A sermon by the Rector of St. James’s, 


Piccadilly. 
FOREIGN. 
Boulanger (Omer), FRANCE ET BELGIQUE (1914-15), 
2 fr. Hachette 


The writer’s aim is “de récapituler tout ce 
ui a été écrit dans la grande presse frangaise, 
epuis le commencement de la guerre, au sujet de 

ja Belgique.” 


Jollivet (Gaston), Six Mois pE GUERRE, AoirT, 
1914—-FEvrier, 1915, 3 fr. 50. Hachette 
The book contains a sketch of the chief events 

of the period, arranged chronologically, and repro- 
duces some of the diplomatic correspondence, 
notable articles, speeches, &c., relating to the war. 








SIR JAMES MURRAY. 


WE hear with deep regret of the death of 
Sir James Murray at Oxford on Monday last. 
The section of his editing of the great 
‘ Dictionary,’ which we notice to-day, ends 
at “‘ turn-down,” and it is not so large as he 
had hoped to make it. For several months 
he had been hampered by severe illness, but 
he had recovered sufficiently to resume 
work. He was still busy when an attack of 
pleurisy ended his life, and was already 
taking a keen interest in the words in “ u.” 
A member of our staff was corresponding 
with him on the arrangement of the forth- 
coming letter, and the list of words and 
quotations sent to him a day or two ago 
must have been one of the last things he 
received—if, indeed, he was well enough to 
see it. 

Sir James was born at Denholm, near 
Hawick, in 1837, and got that sound education 
which is characteristic of the Scotchman. 
Already in 1855 he was an assistant master 
in Hawick, and three years later he was head 
of a small school in the same place. 

At Mill Hill School he was an assistant 
master from 1870 to 1885, and here it was 
that the idea of the ‘ Dictionary,’ started by 
Archbishop Trench in 1854, took definite 
shape. The first scheme for publication fell 
through, but the material Murray had 
collected, backed by the efforts of the 
Philological Society and such scholars as 
Skeat and Furnivall, formed a nucleus, and 
the first scriptorium at Mill Hill had to be 
erected to hold a mass of matter which had 
outgrown ordinary accommodation. In 1879 
the Oxford University Press took up the 
publication of the ‘ Dictionary,’ which, from 
its first issue in 1884, has shown a marked 
superiority to all its predecessors. In 1885 
Murray moved to Oxford, which became, by 


arrangement with the Post Office, a full and 
sufficient address for his letters, and, assisted, 


as time went on, by additional editors, 
proceeded steadily with the work of revising, 
analyzing, and explaining the resources of the 
English language. 


The infinite care spent on apparently 
simple words, the numerous discoveries 
made and confusions unravelled, still 


remain unappreciated by the general public 
and the average reader and writer. No one, 
however, of real intelligence can look at 
a single section of the ‘ Dictionary ’ without 
admiring its ample use of quotations, its 
wonderful comprehensiveness, and the mas- 
terly analysis of meanings which have been 
contaminated by the confusions due to the 
ordinary course of language, or the sheer 
and careless audacity due to ignorance. 
Those capable of criticizing the ‘ Dictionary,’ 
or making substantial additions to its 
learning, are necessarily few, and its some- 
what awkward shape—outside the limit of 
the ordinary . shelf—has, perhaps, been 
against it. But it must ultimately take its 
place in general, as in scholarly, estimation 
as by far the first work of the kind. It is a 
monument of which any nation might be 
proud. 

Sir James as editor was indefatigable in 
his pursuit of perfection, and persistent in 
appeals for help concerning details which 
were wanting even among the vast stores of 
collected information. One of the recurrent 
difficulties, for instance, was the correct 
pronunciation of many words. His own 
wide education, which included mathematics, 
botany, geology, and zoology, as well as the 
languages which are at the back of English, 
was specially useful, and, before he began 
editing the ‘Dictionary,’ he had done good 
work for the Early English Text Society. 

Many will regret that he did not live to 
see his wonderful work finished; but the 
has left it within sight of the end, and fitted 
with an organization which will carry it 
through in a spirit worthy of his whole- 
hearted zeal and enthusiasm. 








NOTES FROM PARIS. 


THE little one-act play, ‘Impromptu du 
Paquetage,’ by M. Maurice Donnay, member 
of the French Academy, produced a few 
days ago at the Théatre Antoine, is one of 
the first dramatic efforts by a playwright of 
note on sidelights of the war. The ‘ Im- 
promptu’ is a pure, almost a bare-faced, 
transcript from nature. M. Donnay happens 
to be the president of a philanthropic enter- 
prise (one of the many that have sprung up 
since the war began), the object of which is 
to supply warm garments and other com- 
forts to soldiers who have left the hospitals, 
either to return to the front or to be sent 
back to their homes. It does a very good 
work. One day M. Donnay went to his com- 
mittee and suggested that it would be a good 
idea to have a matinée—everything more or 
less in France has a matinée—and that he 
would write a little play for it, and Jeanne 
Granier would act in it. 

In the little play we find the excellent 
president and the English assistant, who 
waxes enthusiastic over ‘‘ Tommies,” the 
vice-president of austere mien, and the 
superb treasurer who, after every soldier 
has been supplied with shirts and mufflers, 
stuffs his pockets with pipes and knives and 
cigarettes and lighters, though the funds 
never seem to show any difference. One day 
the president in the play (who is Jeanne 
Granier) suddenly explains to her committee 
that it would be a good idea to have amatinée, 
with a play by M. Donnay played by Jeanne 
Granier, which they do not receive with the 
enthusiasm which she thinks they ought to 





show. 





There is not much in it, but what there is js 
the work of a master hand, and it is a very 
effective and touching little play, tears 
alternating with laughter. But it is a play 
that would never be understood in England, 
because, to begin with, it would be difficult to 
understand in England why the soldiers 
were not supplied by the Government with 
State shirts and socks, mufflers, and other 
bodily comforts. I wonder, too, whether 
an English audience would understand 
why Jeanne Granier was unable through 
emotion to bow her thanks for the applause 
which greeted her very natural acting in this 
pathetic little piece. 

French literature is still marking time, 
but one thing that strikes an observer is 
the admiration and surprise expressed by 
French writers for the conduct of the humble 
soldier. Even the thinking Frenchman 
who had not built upon the depth of charac- 
ter of his countrypeople has been a little 
astounded at the élan, the grandeur, and the 
resistance (above all, the resistance) of the 
rank and file of French soldiers. We all know 
nowadays that the charge of “ lightness” 
which used to be brought against the French is 
the most absurd libel ever concocted against 
a people. Nevertheless the French writer 
who knows the (logically) “‘ light’ side of 
the national character has been a little 
surprised and awed at the utter self-abnega- 
tion and the fierce determination of all in the 
nation in this year of conflict and defence. 
The French on the average are the most 
individualistic of all people; yet their 
prompt resignation of all other ideas to the 
one central fact was even more remarkable 
than the unity which followed discord in our 
own political atmosphere. One may say 
that the French is a conscript and not a 
voluntary army; but there is more in it 
than that. The attitude of the French 
soldier is honoured for ever in the new 
word that has crept into the language— 
“ Poilu,’ meaning an unshaven or hairy 
one—and the reverence attached to it. 
The “ poilu”’ is the man who, though forced 
to it by the laws of his country, has defended 
his native soil with a passionate ardour to 
which all other thoughts have been sub- 
ordinated. The word will undoubtedly live 
in literature, and it will mean much more 
than the legionaries of Cesar or Napoleon. 
** Vive les poilus !” is a ery which for many 
a@ year to come will bring a tear to the eyes 
wherever the French tongue is spoken. The 
“‘ poilu ” has demonstrated an innate patriot- 
ism which frankly he was not thought to 
possess, and which perhaps he did not 
possess a year or two ago when he saw his 
country slowly being eaten up by the 
German “ peaceful penetration.” 

A Swedish officer tells a story of this 
spirit. An old Frenchwoman and _ her 
grandson had retreated to a cellar while 
their village was being bombarded by the 
French themselves. When at last she was 
able to come out, she looked ruefully at the 
ruins of her little home, and then exclaimed, 
“* Bah ! What does it matter since it was done 
by the French shells? It’s for the good 
of my country.” ‘To hear heraccent on the 
last words,’ added the Swedish officer, “ you 
would have thought the whole country 
belonged to her!’ That is the spirit the 
French soldiers have shown—as if the 
country belonged to each separate one of 
them; and though the future Maupassant of 
1915 may have many ugly things to say— 
and his picture of the French peasant may 
not be much nicer than the famous novelist’s 
was of that of 1870—=still, if this spirit does 
not run like a golden thread through all his 
writings, they will not be true to the facts. 

Another word to which the war has given 
birth, and which has already been consecrated 
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by its use by Academicians, is “ Boche.”’ 
It is an epithet carrying with it such a 
withering contempt that the courts have 
decided that, applied without cause, it is a 
punishable insult. Whether “‘ Anti-boche ” 
will be an attitude or a state of mind after 
the war it is difficult to prophesy, but already 
a crowd of people are earning a more or 
less satisfactory living from the propagation 
of ‘‘ Anti-bochism.” Several new papers 
have sprung up with this as their chief or 
unique watchword. The most serious of 
these is the Revue Anti-Germanique, which is 
dignified and well thought out. 

An excellent work of relief and help for 
soldiers and refugees here, due to a literary 
idea, is the “‘ Pierre de Coulevain Founda- 
tion’’ at the Séminaire St. Sulpice. For 
nearly a year now this foundation has been 
doing good work in a modest way, and all 
the funds have come from an appeal in the 
name of the popular woman writer Pierre 
de Coulevain, whose works are particularly 
appreciated in America. The author of 
‘Sur la Branche’ and other delineations 
of the feminine soul was always particularly 
responsive to suffering, and Miss Alys 
Hallard, the directress of this foundation, 
who is the translator of her dead friend’s 
work, is carrying out a beautiful and pious 
work in “‘ mothering” soldiers and refugees 
in her name. 
by the way, which is now full of refugees, 
was at one time the home of Ernest Renan, 
séminariste. After the war it will become 
part of the Luxembourg art gallery. 

FRANKFORT SOMMERVILLE. 








Literarp Gossip. 


A MEMORIAL tablet to Andrew Lang, 
designed by Mr. Percy Portsmouth, was 


unveiled last week in Selkirk Public 
Library. It includes a bronze medallion 
portrait of Lang, inlaid with Italian 


marble. Two figures at the bottom 
corners represent ‘* Meditation’? and 
“Literature.”’ Below is this inscription :— 

“ Andrew Lang, born at Selkirk, 31st March, 
1844. Died at Banchory, 20th July, 1912. 
Old friends and lovers of his writings have 
placed this memorial here in the library 
which he opened on 25th May, 1889.” 


Tuis week Mr. Henry James became 
naturalized as an Englishman. For the 
best part of forty years he has lived in 
this country, not being, as Henry Harland 
said, a ‘* practising’? American. French 
life and letters, too, have long claimed his 
special allegiance, and it is clear that he 
feels deeply the significance of the great 
struggle in which the Allies are engaged. 


THE first instalment of our second 
‘Subject List,’ which deals with the 
European war, will appear as an eight- 
page supplement to The Atheneum of 
August 13th. 


An exhibition of books, pamphlets, 
Maps, prints, &c., connected with the 
war will be a prominent feature of the 
Annual Conference of the Library Associa- 
tion, to be held at Caxton Hall during the 
week beginning August 30th. The Con- 
ference this year is to be entirely of a 
business character, and to be devoted to 
papers and discussions on certain topics 
of library administration, the report of 





The Séminaire St. Sulpice, | 





the Carnegie Trustees, and the effect of 
the war on books and libraries. The 
exhibition will be open free to the public on 
Tuesday, August 31st, and will be organ- 
ized by the general editor of ‘ Best Books,’ 
Dr. E. A. Baker, and the editor of the 
Historical Section, Mr. W. E. Doubleday. 


Tue Council of the Library Association 
has decided that in future candidates for 
the examinations held under the syllabus, 
who do not hold certain approved certifi- 
cates, must pass a preliminary test in 
English grammar and composition, and 
in elementary general knowledge, including 
English literature. Particulars relating to 
this will be published later. Probably 
the first test examination will be held 
next January in London and at other 
examination centres. Copies of the 
Syllabus may be obtained from Dr. 
Ernest A. Baker, Hon. Secretary, Educa- 
tion Committee, Caxton Hall, S.W. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 


** On p. 60 of your issue for July 24th you 
translate, or suggest the translation of, poilu 
by ‘mud-lark.’ Before the war it was 
almost equivalent to our ‘ Terrier,’ %.¢., 
Territorial. Of course, in schoolboy slang 
‘ hairy ’ meant plucky or courageous, just as 
poilu does in French.” 


Two illustrations in the latest number 
of Les Annales Politiques et Littéraires 
bear out amply and literally the meaning 
“hairy”: the one shows a blew of 1914, 
a boy, clean-shaven, neat ; in the other of 
1915 he is a man, dirty, hung round with 
coffee - mills, Pickelhauben, and _ other 
spoils of war, and his face is thoroughly 
hairy, promising, in fact, to be bearded like 
any pard before the end of the war. 


Dr. Benyamin Ranpv of Harvard Uni- 
versity has not been deterred by a ‘‘ war 
zone”’ from crossing the Atlantic to 
pursue his philosophical researches as 
usual this summer in London. He is 
engaged here at the present time on a 
work to be entitled ‘ Locke and Clarke.’ 


THE tide of war literature is rapidly 
rising in Italy. Of the books that have 
hitherto appeared, G. A. Borgese’s ‘ Italia 
e Germania’ is, perhaps, the best. Fra- 
telli Treves (Milan) are publishing a series 
of cheap ‘‘ Quaderni della Guerra,”” which 
include ‘La Marina Italiana,’ by Italo 
Zingarelli; ‘La Guerra in Turchia,’ by 
E. C. Tedeschi; and ‘ A Londra durante 
la Guerra,’ by Ettore Modigliani, the last 
consisting of a series of article reprinted 
from L’lilustrazione Italiana. Ulrico 
Hoepli (Milan) has also published a useful 
manual on ‘ La Nave Subacquea,’ which is 
the first book on the subject to appear in 
Italy. 

AccorDING to the Journal des Débats of 
the 17th inst., a list has been made of the 
French writers who have fallen in the 
present war. A hundred names are given, 
the majority being of young authors who 
had scarcely begun their careers. Among 
them appears André Lafon, the author of 
‘L’Eléve Gilles,’ which was translated 
into English last year by Lady Theodora 
Davidson under the title ‘Jean Gilles.’ 
For this work the author was in 1912 





awarded the Grand Prix de Littérature by 
the Académie Frangaise. Others in the 
list are Des Rieux, D’Humiéres, Louis 
Codet, and the poet Ephraim Mikhaél. 

Wirth the episode of Bristol degree- 
giving a year or two ago still fresh in the 
public mind, it is easy to believe that the 
public is on the watch, and it is to be 
hoped that the University is particularly 
careful. We learn that the commandant 
of the Bristol University Volunteers has 
been appointed special lecturer in “nilitary 
training for the year 1915-16, while the 
company and platoon commanders are to 
be recognized teachers in the subject for 
the same period. These gentlemen are 
deserving of all respect, but we should 
be glad to know what real qualifications 
for such posts they have. It has been 
suggested that to make them teachers, and 
University teachers, in military training 
argues, on the part of the Bristol Senate, 
both too meagre a notion of what military 
training is, and too humble an estimate of 
the position and status of a University 
teacher. 

* MicHAEL O'HALLORAN ’ is the title of 
a new story by Mrs. Gene Stratton-Porter, 


which Mr. John Murray will issue on 
August 17th. 

Messrs. GREENING will publish in 
August ‘Charles Baudelaire: his Life 


by Théophile Gautier,’ translated into 
English, with selections from his poems, 
and an essay on his influence, by Guy 
Thorne. 

Messrs. SHERMAN, FRENCH & Co., of 
Boston, U.S.A., send us a book of verse 
which they describe as ‘* one of our latest 
publications.”” Yet the title-page bears 
the date 1911. Is Boston taking that 
‘leisure to grow wise’’ which Matthew 
Arnold appealed for in this country ? 

THE Fanfulla della Domenica for last 
week contains an article on Mr. Robert 
Bridges’s poetry, by Signor Federico Olivero 
who considers that it belongs to,the same, 
order as that of Tennyson, ir that it 
displays a perfect balance between the 
classic and romantic elements. The critic 
is more concerned with the masques than 
with the lyrics, but he notes the minutely 
detailed descriptions of scenery, which the 
poet is fond of vivifying with allegorical 
figures, as well as the choice of epithets 
of widely suggestive import. 

THE latest issue in the series of publica- 
tions of the Canadian Archives is ‘ The 
Canadian North-West : its Early Develop- 
ment,’ edited by Prof. E. H. Oliver. 

Messrs. STANLEY PAUL promise in 
August Dumas’s History of France from 
the Accession of Louis Philippe in 1830 to 
the Revolution of 1848, translated by Mr. 
R. 8. Garnett; ‘The Jolly Duchess: 
Harriot, Duchess of St. Albans, Fifty 
Years’ Record of Stage and Society 
(1787-1837),’ by Mr. Charles E. Pearce ; 
and ‘The Life and Times of Queen 
Adelaide,’ by Miss Mary F. Sandars. All 
the three will be illustrated. 

THE half-yearly Index to The Atheneum 
will be included in our issue for next week, 
which will also contain some notes con- 
cerning Russian literature. 
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SCIENCE 
—_—o— 
Folk-Lore. Vol. XXVI. No. 2. (Sidg- 


wick & Jackson, 5s. to Non-Members.) 


THE latest number of Folk-Lore has a 
large amount of ‘ Collectanea’ and two 
main articles only. The first of these, 
however, ‘ Psychology and Ethnology,’ by 
Mr. A. M. Hocart, is of exceptional interest 
and value. Even sympathetic followers 
of folk-lore, when confronted with various 
new data, have doubted concerning the 
conclusions derived therefrom, which do 
not always seem “ good gifts.” There is, 
too, always the personal equation of the 
reporter, who gives an individual colour 
to what he has observed, and a colour the 
more subtle in its modifications because on 
his part it represents an unconscious 
addition. We have certain customs re- 
corded by observers of known probity 
and good education. What do these 
customs mean ? What lies behind them ? 
What are we to deduce from them ? 
Here Mr. Hocart suggests various cautions 
as to forming conclusions. He turns, 
amusingly and fairly enough, on civilized 
society as conceived in the West, and 
we find ourselves, as a young Fijian 
pointed out, hemmed in by taboos as un- 
reasonable as any that can be found 
among so-called savages. We smile or 
laugh at a Moor who puts on a ceremonial 
white blanket to dine in, and then we pro- 
ceed ourselves to “dress for dinner.’’ 
Why have men ceased to wear their hair 
long as they did in Charles II.’s time ? 
and are we to conclude that the excep- 
tions, chiefly musicians, are so vain that 
they wish at all times to attract attention 
by being eccentric ? The Western world 
of to-day is in practice thoroughly deter- 
minist, it follows social custom; but, 
since 

““we worry ourselves to hang even the 
most trifling inventions on to precedents, 
can we believe that savages, some of the 
most backward of any we know, can invent 
a new social order bearing no relation to the 
old ? And if it was founded on the old one, 
we want to know what that old one was in 
order to understand the new one.” 

“If [says Mr. Hocart] ethnology is to 

become a science, it must postulate that the 
same cause cannot produce different effects, 
and that every effect must be fully explained 
by the hypothesis, or the hypothesis is null 
and void. If a custom is founded on an 
instinet, it must occur wherever and when- 
ever that instinct is present, or we must be 
able to point to the cause that is counter- 
acting the instinct. If a custom is founded 
solely on an instinct, every detail of that 
custom must be deducible from that in- 
stinct.” 
Instinct, too, is not a safe guide, and is 
weaker than eti juette, social taboos which 
mean nothing to those who practise them. 
As for our modern psychology and _ philo- 
sophy, Mr. Hocart shows their deficiencies 
when they are applied to anthropology, 
and pictures the savage (we are glad to 
realize the origin of the word, and reject 
in these days its connotation of senseless 
ferocity) confused by anthropological trea- 
tises :— 





** Little does he suspect, as he sits cross- 
legged in his hut, waggling his toes, dis- 
cussing the yam crop and the weather, getting 
excited over the description of a monster 
rock-cod, seeking relaxation in tales that 
are best translated into Latin, hearing with 
interest how Mary in a passion left her 
husband after breaking up every object in 
the house, listening to John relating how 
he saw a ghost at dusk, and ran away for 
dear life, discussing the next feast and to- 
morrow’s work—little does he suspect what 
sums of mysticism, of awe, and fear are 
being placed to his account in Europe. 
Would he recognize himself in that timorous 
creature described as ever moving in a world 
not yet realized, like one continually turning 
corners into the mysterious Unknown, and 
as fresh and unused to the game as when he 
first started a few myriads of years ago ?” 


A custom is, in fact, no clue to the state 
of mind behind it. We know very little 
of the motives which animate men and 
women to-day. How then can we make 
confident deductions concern those of a 
remote past ? Customs cannot be sup- 
posed to have arisen suddenly from a 
freakish mind. We want the solid founda- 
tion of the historical method; we do not 
want a method which fortifies the sup- 
porters of what are neatly described here 
as the “‘damn nigger” and the “little 
brown brother ” schools. 

Mr. Hocart’s paper is full of points which 
should suggest humility even to the trained 
observer. 

Mr. W. J. Perry in ‘ Myths of Origin 
and the Home of the Dead in Indonesia ’ 
deals with the subject of the disposal of 
the dead, and beliefs concerning the origin 
and destiny of man. Modern research 
has emphasized the fact that the two go 
together, and have had a vast influence on 
the thought of the world. The practice 
of ancient Greece and Rome may afford 
valuable parallels for this inquiry. Here, 
however, we are dominated by the views 
of great writers, and the beliefs of the 
average man are difficult to trace with any 
exactness. 

The ‘Collectanea’ are mainly brief 
notes, but full of varied interest. The 
late J. P. Emslie, a Londoner by birth 
and an engraver by profession, went round 
the country making sketching excursions 
and inquiry into local folk-lore. His 
notes, reproduced here with annotations, 
cover a large range of country in 
England, and record a good deal of appa- 
rently idle tradition as well as gleams of 
what looks like real remembrance. The 
account of men he saw running through 
the flames on a Bonfire Night at Lewes in 
1899 is, as Miss Burne remarks, specially 
noteworthy, and recalls puzzling feats of 
the same kind on the other side of the 
world. The ‘ Folk-Lore of the War’ 
occupies a page and a little over, and might 
well be extended. We presume that the 
Society has heard the remarkable stories 
which are going about. Some of these 
are probably the sheer inventions of 
journalism ; but the Russians who were 
carried across this country last year, and 
vouched for everywhere by venerable and 
trustworthy persons as well as idle talkers, 
and war experts as well as the man in 
the street, amounted to a folk delusion. 
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Guernsey possesses a family, we learn, 
who are credited with supernatural powers 
and the possession of ‘‘ bad books,”’ and 
in consequence get anything they want 
from a country-folk not ready either to 
lend or to give. The idea of the * evil 
eye”’ is not so rare even now as some 
people think. Indeed, it might well have 
a revival in an age when superstition 
seems to have gained new strength, and 
flourishes notably among the actors and 
actresses who before the war were erected 
by the press to the position of the most pro- 
minent class in the community. Strange 
cures and magical remedies are particularly 
persistent. This number includes a note 
concerning an old woman who was charged 
before the Neath magistrates with cutting 
a baby’s ear with a razor, and claimed 
that she possessed a peculiar gift for curing 
children of rickets by means of this opera- 
tion. The disease itself is due to maternal 
ignorance and neglect, and ought not to 
be so common as it is in these days. 

















FINE ARTS 
—~@— 


French Sculpiure of the Thirteenth Century: 
Seventy-Hight Examples of Masterpieces 
of Medieval Art, illustrating the Works 
at Reims, and showing their Place in 
the History of Sculpture. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by Arthur Gardner. 
(Philip Lee Warner, 7s. 6d. net.) 


Two points, says Mr. Arthur Gardner 
in his all too brief Introduction to this 
collection of photographs, should be 
remembered concerning medizval sculp- 
ture: first, it was religious art, and 
secondly, it was building-stone sculpture. 
In other words, the artists were called 
upon to contribute not only to the structure 
and decoration of the cathedrals, but also 
to the dissemination of the ideas which 
they embodied. Medizval sculpture was 
regulated by the architect’s designs, was 
executed in the same stone as the building, 
and was an integral part of the main 
scheme. The sculptors were inspired by 
the elaborate iconographic conception 
which welded into a coherent and _ har- 
monious whole the Old Testament and 
the New, the lives of the saints, the 
teachings of the Church, the works of 
man, and the glory of God. We have 
side by side, or in successive tiers, scenes 
from Genesis, episodes in the life of Mary, 
terrific representations of the Last Judg- 
ment, and the simple story of a local 
saint ; for the Old Testament was always 
primarily regarded as leading up to, and 
consummated in, the New, and the life- 
story of a local saint was the most telling 
exhortation to local piety. The artists of 
the thirteenth century, the golden period 
of French sculpture, were not concerned 
with displaying their personal skill or 
acquiring a reputation ; they were content 
to dedicate their talents to the Church, 
and it is this underlying uniformity of 
conception in scheme and decoration 
which renders the great cathedrals the 
crowning glory of Christian art. 
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The student of the period will find this 

rtfolio of considerable service. He will 
be able to follow the development of the 
sculptor’s craft through the century, 
from the simple dignity of the early 
work towards the fluent grace of the last 
years, and to compare the treatment of 
the same subjects in different cathedrals. 
Within certain clearly defined limits the 
sculptors had a free hand, and, in addition 
to the more obvious resemblances and 
yariations of the several schools, it is 
possible to recognize the styles of definite 
masters and their pupils. 

If we place in a row the plates illus- 
trating the Annunciation, the Visitation, 
and the Presentation at Reims, Chartres, 
and Amiens, we are at once struck with 
the close resemblance between the three 
figures of Mary at Amiens, the Presenta- 
tion and Annunciation figures at Reims, 
and the Annunciation figure at Chartres. 
We have the same type of head and the 
same hieratic treatment of the drapery. 
The Chartres Virgin, which has the 
characteristic thin folds, is one of the 
most beautiful figures on the Cathedral ; 
it has more animation than either of the 
figures in the Chartres Visitation, and the 
damaged head, which is rather more 
raised and turned to the right than the 
heads at Amiens, must have been of 
singular charm. The famous Visitation 
at Reims, which is very different in 
character from all these figures, is almost 
certainly of later date. Mr. Gardner, 
however, definitely places it within the 
period, and adduces as evidence a drawing 
of similar drapery from Villard de Honne- 
court’s sketch-book. We cannot regard 
this as conclusive, although it is mani- 
festly difficult to pronounce upon works 
which must have been an anachronism 
in any period, so closely do they follow 
some Roman model. Before leaving these 
groups it is interesting to compare the 
Angels in the Annunciation at Amiens 
and Reims. The simple and severe type 
at Amiens with the ordered curls round 
the brow seems more suited to the severe 
Virgin at Reims who receives the tidings 
from a smiling Gabriel in fluent drapery. 
This Reims Gabriel, probably a less 
successful work by the artist of the Angel 
on the left hand of St. Nicaise in the Left 
Porch, has now been destroyed by the 
German guns. 

The lovely Madonna of Reims, which 
we may attribute to the same master as 
the St. Nicaise Gabriel, and which has 
also suffered from the bombardment, must 
stand in point of time midway between 
the two Madonnas at Reims, and perhaps 
earlier than the Madonnas of Paris. Mr. 
Gardner regards Notre Dame de Paris 
as the earlier statue, but it is difficult to 
reconcile the strongly defined action and 
consciously proud bearing with this view. 
However this may be, the Reims Madonna 
is—or rather was—certainly the most 
beautiful of the four figures. 

Another interesting comparison is 
afforded between the Queen of Sheba 
at Chartres and that at Reims. The 
latter, which has been almost entirely 
destroyed by the Germans, had the same 





type of head as the Chartres Queen, but 
the figure was far less graceful, both the 
attitude of the arms and the higher position 
of the girdle being infinitely more pleasing 
at Chartres. Indeed, many of the Chartres 
artists seem to have had the secret of 
imparting a subdued grace to their figures, 
and their treatment and arrangement of 
drapery, are unequalled in any of the other 
cathedrals. The Christ, for example, with 
the omewhat haggard head bent forward, 
the palm of the raised hand bent back- 
ward and outward, the drapery flung 
straight over the left shoulder, and the 
very simple stance, is much more moving 
than the ‘ Beau Dieu d’Amiens’ or the 
* Beau Dieu de Reims.’ 

Finally, by the aid of these photographs 
we can contrast the Last Judgments at 
Reims, Rouen, Bordeaux, and Bourges. 
The famous Last Judgment at Bourges is 
undoubtedly the masterpiece of medieval 
sculpture, both in general arrangement and 
in treatment of detail. The joyful groups 
of the Blessed in Heaven express happin_ss 
more conclusively than the pink, blue, 
and gold of Fra Angelico’s picture, and 
the beautiful little figures in the General 
Resurrection show an amazing accom- 
plishment. We are struck, moreover, by 
the subtle compositional rhythm caused 
by the skilful placing of the coffin-lids ; 
the same technical point can be seen in 
the Bordeaux and Rouen Resurrections, 
but the arrangement in these porches is 
far more obvious, and at Reims the coffin- 
lids play no part in the design. 

Mr. Gardner refers on several occasions 
to the influence of this early French 
sculpture on the Italian artists of the 
next century. The resemblances between 
such works as the Vices in the quatrefoils 
of the Central Doorway of Amiens, and 
the series illustrating the months in the 
Left Doorway of the same, together with 
the scenes from Genesis at Auxerre and 
Andrea Pisano’s bronze gates on the 
Baptistery at Florence, are very striking. 
Hundreds of artists and craftsmen must 
have worked on these French cathedrals, 
coming from far and wide. It is cer- 
tainly not inconceivable that the Italian 
artists journeyed to visit the great build- 
ings, and saw these statues, or even 
worked upon them. At any rate, the 
suggestion opens up an interesting field 
for speculation. 

The scientific study of the authorship 
of French medizval sculpture would be 
well worth a scholar’s labours. Although 
we do not know the names of the artists, 
we may yet, as the result of such well- 
directed labours, learn to know and love 
a whole series of masters. 

Mr. Gardner’s notes, scholarly and sug- 
gestive, are just what is required to assist 
the reader to understand the photographs ; 
he makes no pretence to an exhaustive 
treatment, and refers the student to 
standard works. 

The fifty plates are adequate, but we 
hope the Medici Society will see their 
way, in the other volumes of the series, 
begun by the present work, to produce 
the photographs on a somewhat larger 
scale, and use more durable paper. 





THE SALE BEQUEST. 


THE water-colour drawings recently be- 
queathed to the Trustees of the British 
Museum by the Rev. C. J. Sale, of Holt, 
Worcestershire, and Mrs. Sale, are now on 
view in the King Edward VII. Galleries. 
The selection of about 70 drawings was made 
some years ago by Sir Sidney Colvin, late 
Keeper of the Print Department, and one of 
the executors of Mr. Sale’s will, the rest of the 
collection, in which Mrs. Sale enjoyed a life 
interest, going to the Worcester Corporation. 

David Cox is undoubtedly the hero of the 
collection. He is represented by 22 draw- 
ings, large and small, showing the full range 
of his powers, though hardly, in the larger 
and more finished works, his finest quality. 
Indeed, it may be questioned if the best 
of Cox ever came out in the large, complete 
drawing. He was a painter of conditions 
rather than of things; an atmospheric 
interpreter rather than a great designer. 
The Vale of Clwyd, North Wales, pictorially 
the most important drawing, has the true 
autumnal feeling and colour; but it is 
likely that familiarity with it would excite 
craving for more distinction in the main 
masses. On the other hand, there are 
several drawings that give us Cox at his 
best in dealing with light, air, and move- 
ment. Driving the Flock is both silvery 
and fluent; Stepping Stones, Bettws-y- 
Coed, has all the quiver of such a scene ; 
Sherwood Forest is an alert and sensitive 
study in pencil and sepia; and Study of 
Two Grey Horses is a delightful sketch, 
absolutely complete for the purpose intended. 

Peter de Wint, to whom we are apt to look 
for the qualities lacking in Cox, firmness and 
weight, is not very well represented, though 
Lancaster is impressive on a small scale. 
The six Turners are interesting. St. Agatha’s 
Abbey, Easby, engraved in 1822 by J. Le 
Keux for Whitaker’s ‘ History of Richmond- 
shire,’ is both firm and golden; Storm at 
Venice shows Turner’s peculiar power of 
organizing the elements; and Glacier des 
Bossons, near Chamonix, translates into 
colour the best qualities of the ‘ Liber 
Studiorum.’ The other three drawings are 
careful and delicate early studies in Indian 
ink after John Robert Cozens. 

Among the other drawings, representing 
more than 20 artists, we may pick out for 
special mention a particularly fine example 
of W. J. Miiller, Burnt Pines on the Road to 
Pinara, Lycia ; Abbeville, by David Roberts ; 
Canal at Rotterdam, by James Holland ; and 
The Ferry Boat, a very fresh little drawing 
by Frederick Tayler. C. M. 








THE NATIONAL COMPETITION. 


THE exhibition, in the North Court of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, of prize works 
from the National Competition of 1915 is 
not easy to judge critically. As an exhibition 
of pretty things, it is very well; but what 
we really want to know is how far the 
training in the art schools and classes under 
the Board of Education is being, or likely 
to be, used in contemporary manufacture. 
To put it brutally, all the talent and training 
in the world is beside the point, if it does not 
get there. We cannot live on designs ; few 
are able to afford expensive toys, or such 
things as jewellery, and our museums are 
already overcrowded. 

In the period of reconstruction that will 
follow the war the question is likely to 
become more urgent. There will not be so 
much money about, but, on the other hand, 
native opportunities will be increased, and 
increased in the direction of necessity rather 
than of luxury. The report of the examiners 
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of @ falling-off in architectural design and 
mechanical drawing, owing to “‘ the absence 
of the best of the students on military 
service,” points the moral. For the moment 
building is restricted; after the war the 
world will take to it with renewed energy, 
and we shall build more cottages than 
opera-houses. 

This gives us a sort of perspective in which 
to view the exhibition, and brings us at once 
to what, in relation to life, seems to us the 
most encouraging thing at South Kensington : 
Design for Cottages (1569), by Mr. Fred. 
A. Child. It is an exercise in the use of 
local materials in a local style, with, so far 
as we can judge, intelligent consideration 
of practical contemporary needs. In kind, 
if not in quality, nothing else in the exhibi- 
tion has the same importance ; the rest of 
the architectural designs and drawings 
possess not more than Academic interest. 

Starting with this idea of the house as 
the basis of all the decorative and applied 
arts, the visitor may be turned loose to 
exercise on the exhibits his own ideas of 
their suitability. Detailed description is im- 
possible without an elaborate system of 
cross-reference, the works being arranged 
according to class, while the catalogue 
follows an alphabetical order of Schools of 
Art in sections according to the nature of 
the award. Generally, though this may be 
partly due to the charm of the actual 
materials, merit seems to rise in proportion 
as the object is remote from the uses of 
ordinary life, and this can hardly be called 
an encouraging symptom. But we cannot 
pretend to a careful judgment of two thousand 
exhibits. Things that we are sure about, 
however, are Design for Carved Oak Frame (5), 
for a ‘ Roll of Honour,” by Mr. David 
Evans; Design for Stencilled Curtain (19), 
by Miss Hilda Butcher; Design for Mosaic 
Pavement (1063), by Mr. Maurice Culling- 
worth; and Design for Enamelled Copper 
Cup and Cover (1910), by Mr. George A. 
McDonnell. C. M. 








ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART. 

Tue exhibition of students’ works for the 
session 1914-15 at the Royal College of Art 
can hardly be treated as more than a pendant 
to the above. Obviously the session has 
been conducted at half-speed, as a result of 
the war. But, at any rate in the ground- 
work of drawing, painting, and modelling 
from life, there is evidence of sound and 
enlightened training, and at least one set of 
original designs (40-44), by Mr. H. Dearden, 
shows talent and taste. There is some 
good pottery. Cc. M. 








The Mask, Vol. VII. No. 2, is, as usual, a 
lively and independent contribution to the 
art of the theatre. The art in particular of 
the marionette is well illustrated. Gordon 
Craig’s views, however, gain nothing in force 
by his contempt for those who do not agree 
with him. The three book-plates reproduced 
represent the work of the wood engravers of 
San Leonardo, Florence. 

WE are glad to see that an official Catalogue 
has been printed of the collection of minia- 
tures in plumbago, &c., lent by Mr. Francis 
Wellesley to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. England, France, Germany, and 
Holland are all represented, and an Intro- 
ductory Note gives some idea of the various 
methods of the artists. Among them is 
Goethe, who is represented by two portraits 
of the Von Stein family. Eleven of the 
miniatures 
striking view of Charles II. and another of 
one of his. judges. 





are reproduced, including a | 





Musical Gossip. 


In the list of foreign novelties at the 
| Promenade Concerts M. Claude Debussy and 
M. C. M. Loeffler are each represented by 
|three works. The first by the former 
| consists of ‘ Fragments Symphoniques ’ from 
|‘ Le Martyre de Saint Sébastien.’ The 
| composer wrote incidental music for Signor 
| d’Annunzio’s tragedy thus entitled, and the 
| joint work was produced at the Chatelet, 
| Paris, in 1911. The music, according to 
| good French critics, was of value, though it 
| bore little relationship to the text. If that 
be so, the four fragments may prove effective 
in the concert-room. 

M. Debussy’s second novelty will be a‘ Suite 
Symphonique ’ for orchestra and pianoforte 
(four hands). Works in which the pianoforte 
is used as an orchestral instrument are rare, 
and those for four hands still rarer. Berlioz’s 
‘ Tempest ’ fantasia is one, and perhaps the 
first instance ; while a modern one is M. Saint- 
Saéns’s Third Symphony in c minor. The 
third Debussy novelty is a ‘ Rhapsody’ for 
clarinet and orchestra. 

M. Loeffler is little known in this country. 
He was born in Miihlhausen (Alsace) in 1861, 
studied for a time with Massart in Paris 
and with Joachim, and made a name as a 
violinist. About the year 1880 he went to 
America. Most of his compositions (chiefly 
orchestral) have been performed either in 
Boston or New York. ‘The first work of his 
to be given at Queen’s Hall is the Symphonic 
Poem ‘ The Death of Tintagiles,’ in which he 
employs two viole-d’amore to picture Tin- 
tagiles and his sister Ygraine. Mr. Elson 
describes him as “ thoroughly imbued with 
ultra-modern pessimism,” but, however 
morbid the music, that will not much matter 
if the composer has something to say. His 
two other works promised are a Fantaisie 
Symphonique for Orchestra and Organ, ‘ La 
Villanelle du Diable,’ and a‘ Pagan Poem’ 
(after Virgil) for Orchestra, with Pianoforte, 
Cor Anglais, and Three Trumpets obbligato. 

Rakhmaninov will be represented by his 
Symphonic Poem ‘The Isle of Death,’ 
which is said to be one of his best works. In 
addition there will be a ‘Fantasia on a 
Walloon Christmas,’ by M. Josef Jongen ; 








some ‘Miniatures Fantastiques’ by M. Ba- 
grinovsky ; a ‘Suite Romantica’ by Signor 
Franco Alfano ; and Introduction ‘ The Sun’ 
to Signor Mascagni’s ‘Iris,’ his Japanese 
opera produced at Rome in 1898. 

THE opera ‘ Fairyland,’ with libretto by 
Mr. Brian Hooker and music by Dr. 
Horatio W. Parker, which won a prize of 
$10,000, was recently produced at Log 
Angelos. It has been unfavourably criti- 
cized in the American papers, and that is 
not surprising, for, although Dr. Parker is an 
able composer, his music, or possibly the 
libretto, may not have proved satisfactory 
from a dramatic point of view. It is curious 
that in 1911 ‘Mona ’—the joint work of the 
same two men which won the prize (same 
amount) offered by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company—met with a similar fate, and was 
soon forgotten. Prize works, however, sel- 
dom, achieve solid success. 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—A. C. M.—A. M.—B. B.—J. H.- 
A. H. H.-—Received. 
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THE EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


which has now borne the Stamp of Public Approval for 
OVER FORTY YEARS. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT, 


PLEASANT TO TAKE, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable aperient which will, by natural means, get 
rid of dangerous waste matter, without depressing the spirits or lowering the vitality. 


It can be Safely Used every day even by Invalids and Children. 
The Best of all Household Remedies at all Times. 


Always keep it in 
the house or in your travelling bag in readiness for emergencies. 


Gentle and safe in its action, it does not cause griping or weakness. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, SE. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE. 
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